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SUMMARY 



This two-year study of special eduction iti Pennsylvania was conducted 
to gather information On student progress, quality of* instructional progi'ams 
and costs for five major categories of exceptionality. The initial,, randomly- 
selected statewide sample, Involving 480 classrooms and 7,000 children, was 
assessed during the 1975-76 and 1976-77 school years by several means. 

mrst, the children in the study were assessed dn the fall of 1975, the 
sprlng\o^,^76 and the sprij^g of 1977 'on measures of cognitive and^cial 
achievement. Second*, ^he classroom environment and instructional process were 
measured with a specially-developed observer-interview rating scale. Finally, 
cost information for the two years of^ the study w&s gathered from special cost 
forms. . ' . . 



The data analyses indicate: ' ' . ' ^ 

1. The students followed during the two yeara -of the study generally 
made significant progress in basic cognitive skills and social 
maturity. - ^ 

2. The level of quality of special education in Pennsylvania generally 
'cotild be described as "good." 



The per-chi|3' QCfst for special education, \^ich varied widely across 
categories of exceptionality and, within categories, across inter- 
mediate units, ranged from two to four times as much as comparable 
per-<:hild-co8ts f or regular education. 



The meaning of the relationships among the cost, quality and 'stixdent 
achievemebt var|.ables used in the study was somewhat Inconclusive^ 
particularly In the context of statistical significance. 
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INTRfiDtlCTION ' \ 



A* background 

The iaaj|r Impetus for the study reportedlhere was a general an'd widespread 
concern abou? tfie lack of, detailfed information on the effectiveness, quality 
and relative costs of special education programs in Pennsylvania t>This concern 
is illustrated by-ati excerpt from an August 13,' 1975> letter from .Stephen r/ 
Wo:}dak, chairman of the Pennsylvania Jlouse Appropriations Committee,^ to John c/ 
Pittenger, thengAoretary of Education. While discussing the questions he 
thought should be addressed by research, dealing with special education programs 
Wo j dak asked: , ' . ^ . 

1» What is the effectiveness of Pennsylvania's progjjam for excejAlotlal 
children in the^ public schools? While the cost of Special Education ha^ 
increased a^ a rate mor^ rapid than> any^ther progTjam^in the state's 
budget, there is virtually no information available about the effects 
that have been achieved on' the children or their famities. 

.In^a letter of August 15, 1975; to Secretary Pittenger, Charles P. Mctntosh, 
budget secretary of t^ennsylvania , also addressed the primary motivation for this 
study. He wrote: * . 

The study was un^taken, in 4)art, In^ response to this Office's request 
for infomnatlon about the effectiveness of special education programs. 
My concern with these programs was occasioned primarily because of the 
large and Increasing amounts of .funds being expended on'the programs and 
the alpost total lack of information about their effect on children. 

B. Objectives * - 

Becaus^ of the -various concerns about the need for .detailed informatioii on 
special education quality and effectiveness, the. study was designed to gather, 
information relating to the following questions:' 

(1) Are children in Pennsylvania's special education programs making 

signif J^eant prbgress in the ar^eas of basic cognitive skills and * ^ . 
social coippetence? ' ^ t * " 

^ (2) *^at is the level 6f quality, on dimensions such as instructional » 
^ setting and process^ of special education in Pennsylvania? ^ * ' 

(3) What are the relative costs for ,the five major categories of^xcep- 
tionality in special education programs in Pennsylvania? 

(4) Are there significant relationships among the cost, quality and 
effectiveness measures on Pennsylvania's special education classrooms? 
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^ ^ II. PROCEDURES 



. A. ^ Sample 



^ *The original sample selected* in 1975 for inclusion in the* study consisted 
of 480 classrooms with an estimated 7,000 children. Randomly selected by class-* 
ropiQ» the sample was stratified according to the following variables: 

* ' \ * 

(1) Category of Exceptionality ^ . * 

• V. • * ' • * • • 

(a)'Edu^able Mentally Retarded * ' ' w . ' 

^ (b) Trainable® Mentally Retarded , • • 

. • (c) Physically Handicapped - ' 

^ * (d) Socially and Emotionally Disturbed . 

(e)v Brain Injured (Learning Disabled) ' . • ' , 

(2) ' Instructional Level • . /: 

' i ■ 

(a) * elementary 

(b) .secondary ' 

(3) Demographic Categories * ^ 

(a) inner-cij^y ^ . " . ' 

^ (b) other metropolitan ^ 

(c) suburban . . * ^ . " 

(d) rural ^ 

• '(4) Costs • " ' ^ ' • ' • , 

(a) high . • ^ ' * 

(b) low' . 

'(5) Ratio of classrooms per . exceptionality tO' total number of 
classrooms . * * 

^Over the twp years of the study, sample shrinkage inevitably occurred, 
Becauae of such factots as lack of testlSig due to teacher strikes, Vonsolidajtlon 
or disbanding* of classes, ttraduatioi\, mainstreamlng and the^ilgh mobility of 
special education children^ the sample was reduced to 3Q0 classrooms and about 
2,300 chi^Ldren. A jnore detailed description of the types of children in the 
sample is. provided by the following descriptions^ and b'y Table 1. 

Eduoable' Mentally'^Retarded (EMR) - Included In this category arfe' those retarded 
childr.en with an IQ range of 55-80. Such children suffer from retarded mental 
development and, exhibit^lmpaired adaptive behavior in learninrf; mat^ation or 
socfTal adjustment. ' ' 

Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR) - Included in this cjategory^^re^_rjBtarded' children 
with an IQ range of 25-55>» Their Impairments are the same as tHoSfe of tjie EMRs, 
but. only more sever ^. 

* * . * 
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Physically Handicapped (PH) - Thia category includes those children with drthopedic 
4isabilitieQ •and/or pther mild to profound health Impairments ±n such areas as, 
speech, hearing or vision. These copditiona are of suc^ 'magnitude' that they limit 
thet educational performance. and normal classroom accommodation of the child. 

Socially and Emotionally Disturbed (SEP) - This category includes' those" children 
whose^ emotional and social behavior is so atypical as tb. require special placemen^. 
Their deviate behavior nlay range from overt destruction tb witlj^rawaljErom reality. 
These emotiotial difficulties can result in educational deficiencies'.^ 

Brain 'Injured (BI) - The children in this category are learning disabled because 
of deficiencies in the atquisition of basic skills, such as /reading,^ writing^ 
speiling4.arid arithmetic. They may have neurological brain 'damage, but their, 
learning problems ate ^not pi;lmarily the result of uTental retardation,'' physical 
handicaps or emotional factors. ' ' 



TABLE 1 



DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 



Avei:age Number 
Number of Average Years in Special 
Students - Age - Education*^ 



Average 



■ EMR 
"Elementary 
Secondary 



573 ■ 
593 • 



11.58 
16.50 



6^5 



68.73 
69.29 



• . TMR . • 

Elementary 

Secondary^^, 

Elementary . 
Sedondaty 



281 
188 



147 
83 



12.22 
17.61 



11.53 
16.80 



5.54 
9.^ 



4.98 
-8.35 



43.51 
40.29 



79.32 
75.25 



SEP 
El^mentaxy 
Secondary 



11.31 
15.97 



2.95 
.3.83 



94.79 
90.39 



— 

Elementary 
^econdary- 



137 
107 



11.07 ^ 
14.66 



2.90 
.3.99 



92.21 
/96.97 



< 



B. ^In^rtimentation ' . 

■Basic Skills - The Wide Range Achieveyient' Test (WHAT) was^used to assess 
progress tin basic skills for all children in the/study except 'for TMHs.. This 
instrument*, appropx:late fjyt lisie with children of totremely varying ability leyels 
''prqyides In a relatively short period of . testing time measwes of- three baslb * 
C9gnj.tive skills: (1) reading, (2) spelllng^'W (3) arithmetic, 'i ' ^ 

For, the. TMR'childr^en the WRAT was considered inappropriate. Therefore,'- 
the TMft Performance Prj^file (TMR PP)^ was cho;3en for this ^category. This' ' ; ■ 
instruinent uses a checklist format to^Erflow someone famll/lar with Xhe' individual 
*6hild, usually the teacher, to identify jJerformance level on 240 items. which^ * 
assess six major areas : \(1) social behavior, (2) self-^car^, (3) communication, 
(4) basic knowledge^ 1(5) practical, skills an4 (^) 'body usage. For ^this study ^ 
the instrximent wa6^ scored to give one total indicator of- performance. 

Social Competency The instrument used to afir^ess this characteristic fpr 
all children was^th6 Vineland .Social Maturity Scale. \rhiS' measur^', like the 
I'TMR, PP, uses a checklists formaty to allow someone famili^ with the child-^io j 
report competence on 117 items covering six areas: ' (1) ^elf*-help, (2) locomotion 
(3). occupation, (4) colranunication, (5^ selfMir-^ctjLon aUd (6) socialization. 
TWe ins.trument ca^^i be scored to produce a me&supe <)& "soqial age." • . ^ 

Quhlity of Programs - Tliis variable ^ks measured by .Using the Indicators ^ 
of Quality Instnment developed es'peciaHy for this study. 1 Combining *both ^ 
obseryapion and Interview techni\^yes, the jneasure contains 38 items scored to *• . * 
yield four subscale scores and total summary score (see Appendix A), fhe 
four ^bscales are: ^ CD Instructional Procees,- (2) Instructional. Setting Md 
Programs^ (3) Administrative#upport, "s^ncL (4> Integration with Regular \ ' ^ 

tkssrooBj. ' ' ( / . , ^ . ' 

. 'In both years of the stu^^ the^ observers/interviewers wfib used the • ' * 
I^icatTors of Quality/measurW were, given coimnon , training id as^sure 'inter*- . 
judge reliability.^ These draining sessions included familiar izatioti^^th 
thp general measure,, discussion of criteria fox .assessing individual, items , 
'suggested interview tecbnikjues,,- general* rating procedure's and ^Jractice In 
' actual gspec^l educatiojtf^classr^^ not taking part in the study. ^ Na • • 
formal measure bf in^er-rater re|p6bility "was gathered with the first year's 
obelrvejrs. For the- s^ond year, where four -{'trtflningV classrooms were-uqe*, . 
, Kendall'^ Coefficients of Concordance .tirere calculated for the subs<^ale sccjtes . • 
ana tTie- tofe^l' score. The cofefficlents were^'.Sg, x85,%57, .83 .and .81 respectively. 
All were significant beyond the .(XL^ level. ' * ' >J ^ 



6/ 



igfee George R. ^rehman, et al. , .Special Iridicetors 




llty »- -Pennsylvania 



X Department^of Education', Harrisburg< 1976, for -a report of the davelopjaent proceffs^. 
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Data Gathering Procedures * > . - 

1. individual Student Data • . - ' . . 

>^ • ' ♦ * * " • ^ ' 

T:he^ pupils involved in the study were tested three times during 
^ the^two yekrs^ The initial pretexting yds .done during the of 
' 1975, generally;- before ,the end of October. The second testing ^ , • 
. occurred between mid-April and the end^of May 'in 1976. The third 
testing took place during the same time period in 1977. » ' • ' 

Administration of the tests* was conductefl by lU or district 
staff, in most cases a staff psychologists .Decisions about*' 
specific* details of ^administration, were made by t^ese local p 
people familiar with their particular situations. 

\ Ih most cases, the WAT was administered by the ^classroom 
teacher, who also served , as the primary l^ormaat on the 
Vineland. In the case of the TMR Profile, teachers were- the ^ 
-pvlmELty sources of information. With both the Vineland and 
TMR Profile, however, input from sources other than teachers 
wAs gathered if necessary to assure vali^ judgments.^ In most — 
cases parents provided this additional information. ^ 

2. Quality Ratings" 

% . ■ ' ' ^ 

Each -special "education classroom in the study was observed once 
during the t^e year and once during the 1977 school year. During 
the first y^r of the study^the observatfons were performed by 
eight graduate students in special education.^ Working in teams 
of two, they completed' a single -pobled rating for each classroom^ 
observed. All observations during the first year were completed 
during 'March,* April and May of 1976. - ' ' 

^ \ 

The second-year observatic^ were performed by eight staff 
members from the Division of Research visiting classrooms alone 
and completing ratings individually. The observations during 
the second year were made between November of 1976 and May ,of 
1^977. ' . . . 

3. Costs ' . . " * . 

Foifb DEAS-22360T (Appendix B) was developed to obtain budget 
line-item costs for each type of e:ifceptioija|ity for elementary arid 
setfondary special education programs offer^ed by each HI.-* The 
^ average daily* membership^ (ADMs), number hours of instruc- 

tion and niimber of classes for each catego^^'ere 'also obtained. 



r Instructions cited the use of actual audited figures for ^ . . 
reporting' costs. The ' Basic Education Handbook for Special Education 
narked to indicate the appropriate, prorating method, was mailed 
with the DEAS-22360T form^. to each special education director. 



ADM figures for^Tull-tlme programs were obtained by dividing 
the actual days* membersTiip for al^' pupils by the total ddys 
in the school year. From this data< the cost per ADM and the 
average class cost were computed. * : . . , 

The actual class cost wad determined by substituting "the 
actual teacher's 9€tlary>for the average' teaching salary". 

The following 'budget-line items were used to^ determine the 
six cost areas for all the lU special education programs (EMR, 
TMR, PH, SED and BI) : ' - 

(1) Special Education Administration (salaries) 

• 0211 - principal « ' ' 

0212 - director of special education 
. 0212.1 - supervisors ^ ' 

0212.*2 - instructional advisers ♦ ^ ' 

0219 - clerical 

(2) Instructional Salaries (t;,eacherrf* and substitutes' salaries) 

V 

• 0213 - teacher's " ^ > 

V 0213.1 - substitutes 

0216 - other instructional staff 

Othpr Instruction 

*0218 - instructional assistant , . 
- 0250 - contracted services 

s 

(4) Instructional Support (salaries) 

0313 - psychologist * 

, 0412 - psychiatrist I 
0413 nurses , ' ' * * 

0415 - clinical psychologist 

X 0415.1 - psychiatrist (social worker) 

0419 -^clerical r 
0432.1 other eocpense . 

- 0452 - contracted medical services , ' ^ . . 

(5) Instructional Materials 

0221 - textbooks y - \ * " ^ 

0224 - audio visuals 

0225 - other 
,0222-0229 - supplies 
0239.1 - other expenses 



(6) Other Costs 



0151 - contracted auditing services 

Q154 - contracted legal services 

0159 - other contracted services 

0231 - in-service training ''^ * 

0239 - staff travel - teachers, supervisors 

0432 - staff travel - psychologists, therapists, etc. 

0612 - operation and. maintenance salaries 

0621 - operation and maintenance supplies 

0622 - fuel for building * ' ' 
0631 - utilities . ^ . ' ' 
0639 - other expenses 

0643 - instructional equipment. -^'^ 

0644 - noninstructional equipment ^ , ^ ^ 

0831 - employe retir^ent . , - 

0832 - Social Security • ^ "^^1^^ 

0833 - Workmen's Compensation • 

0834 - employe's insurance « 

0835 - fire insurance 

0836 - other insurance 

0838 - rent ' ^ ' . ^ ' 

0839 - other fixed charges " , \ 
0962 - supplementary feeding 

' 1243 instructional equipment ^ 

1244 noninstructional' equipment 

Distrigt EMR^'class co^s were obtained from the .Comptroller 's 

Office on Porm 636 (see Appendix B). The budget-line items under 
the six cost areas were: 

(1) Special Education Administration (salaries) 

0211 - principals • * ' ^ - 

0212 * - sttpervisors or coordinators 
0219 - clerical salaries 

(2) Instructional Salaries (teachers, other professional instructional 
staff) 

0213 - teachers ' ' 
0216 -other instructional staff 

(3) Other Instruction 

0218 - salaries, instructional assistant ^ 
0250 - contracted services 

(4) Instructional Sujpport (salarie's) ' • • 

0313 - guidance And psychological persomiel 
- 0319 , - clerical and other classified personnel 



(5) Instructional Materials 

- \-* 

0221, 0224 - textbooks, audiotvisual aids 

0225^, 0222, 0229 -'supplies, multimedia upits 

(6) Other Costs " 
Q121 - administrative supplies 

0311 - directors', coordlnatots* > supervisors' salaries 
0621 - .pperktioQ and tnaintenance supplies 

0831 - employer share' of retirement 

0832 - employer share of Social Security 

Since* school districts are not permitted ta include the same 
budget-line^ items for special education xmder Other Costs that 
lUs include, Ottier Costs were excluded from the statistical analysis, 
for those various cost areas. 



D. Statistical Analj^is 

The primary focus of Che study, as the questions on page 1 indicate, was 
descriptive* Consequently, much of the analysis consisted simply of summary 
statistic^ such as means, standard deviations, medians, range atid gain 
scores* 

* The only departure from the descriptive focus was the attempt to 
answer tlie question of whether significant relationships among the three 
basic measures (cost , quality and student achievement) could be established. 
Here the statistical technique used was a variation of multiple regression 
called "comijonality analysis." Essentially this technlqu^, sometimes 
retetred to, as "partitionlng/Of variance allows a very OTecific determina- 
tion of the amount of variance in the criterion measure wnich is accounted 
for by each individual variable, or set of variables, both uniquely and^ 
in combination with other variables. DeVito describes "the technique as 
"follows: ' 

The methods is based the premise that the variance of the 
critferion variable which is predicted from a set of correlated 
variables may be partitioned intcuthe independent- (unique) and 
combination (joint) contributions of those variables to the pre- 
diction . . . The unique contrilhjtion of variables can be* 
'thought of as the proportion of variance attributed tq a 
'particular variabje^or set of variables, above and beyond the 
variance accouiTted for by the other independent variables or sets ' 
in the ^regrqssion equation. •Joint contributions of variables can ^ 
be thought of as degree the oveiflap of correlated variables 
or sets are prejdlctive of the criterion. *' 



^Pasquale J. Devito, Rhode Island Department of Education, "Commonality 
Analysis: A, Practical Example," p. 18. A paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of The American Edpcational Research Association, San Francisco, April, 1976. 



Ill, RESULTS 
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''^This chapter is arranged so that the. major, t0p4.cs are ija the ^ same" order 
the questions listed on page-1. ^ . ^ * ^ * , 

Student Progress * ^ . 

1. EMR . ' ^ \ • , «^ ' 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the progress made by the EMR 
children over the two years of the study. ' S 

All the gains presented in Tables 2 and 3 are' statisticaSy 
significant beyond the .05 level. (Th^e procedure used to assess ^ 
significance of gains vas a correlated t-testi^ Because of the 
1 large number performed, the t^s are not presented in the tables.) 

^ .Of more practical signif icance, however, is the consistency 

'and stability of the progress shown by these children. The Results, 
while not totally uniform/ show that the children in this sample 
are making, progress in both social competency and in the three 
basic cognitive areas assessed by the WRAT^^ Further^ the gains 
are stable over the two years of the study. 



TABLE '2 



EMR" elementary ACtaEVEMENT 



<Varlable- 

Social Age 
Reading 
Spelling , 
Arithmetic 



Fall 1975 
Mean S.D.a 



Spring 1976 



8.5 
1.93. 
1.92 
2.07 



'0.53 
0.99 
0^.99 
1.01 



566 
560 
558 
558 



Mean 

9.6 
2.33, 
2.26 
2.50 



S.D. 

0.50 
1.12 
1.11 
1.10 



N 



569 
566 
566 
567 



Spring 1977 
Mean S.D. 



10.4 
2.63 
2.60 
2.84 



0.50 
1.26 
1.08 
1.12 



554 
566 
566 . 
566 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1975-77 



pTarlable 

Social Age 
^Reading 
Spelling 
V^lthmetlc' 



Gain 

l.l'^ 
0.41*^ 
0.39 
0.48 



'N 

512 
516 
484 
498 



Gain 



N 



0.8 510 

0.36 507 

0.39 495 

0.38 497 



Gain 

< 

1.9 . 
0.74 
0.73 
0.82 



N 

530 
525 
518 
524 



■^.Equals standard deviation • ^ 

''Equals numbei:,/ of pupils • ' . , • 

ci.l is a one year, one month average gain in social age in the 75-76 school year 
<^0.A1 is a grade equivalent score average gain in the 75-76 school year 

^ ' ^' ^ ' ' / " ' 
* o ' ' •• - . 10. 18- - 

ERIC ' / . . 



TABLE 3 
EMR SECOfteARY ACHIEVEMENT 



Fall 1975 



Spring 1976 

N 



Variable 


Mean 


S.D. 




Mean . 


S.D. 


Social A^^ 


13.6 


0.45 


582 


15.8 


0.51 


Reading 


■ -3.75 


1.70 


582 


4.03 


1.84 


Spelling 


3.70 


, 1,31 • 


573 


3,92 


1.37 


Arithmetic 


3.82 


1.26 

3 


582 


4.22 


1.29 



-589 
' 571 
56^i 
581 



Spring 1977 



Mean 



,SvD.- 



N 





1975- 


-76 


1976- 


-77 • 


1975- 


•77 


Variable 


Gain 


N 


Gain' 


N 


Galn 


N 


Social Age 


2.2 


533 


1.5 


553 


3.7 


560 


Reading 


0.31 


480 


0.33 


476 


0.60 


. 507 


Spelling 


0.26 


417 


6.45 


408 


0.62 


45^ 


Arithmetic 


/J0A7 


465 


o;.30 


457 


0'.74 


476 




2: TMR 



Tables 4 and 5 simmarize TMR student progress over the two 
years of tl/e study. 

Again, all the gains presented,, and^even the regression showa 
in ^ble 5, are statistically significant beyond the ,05 level, ^ 
Here, however, the pattern of stable progress is disrupted somewhat 
by secondary pupils* slight decline in Social Age during the second 
year of the study. Despite speculation about the reasons for the 
decline, it is difficult to explain satisfactorily* 

, TABLE ^ . 

TMR ELEMENTARY ACHIEVQIENT ' 



Variable 

Social Age 
T^pi Profile 



Fall 1975 



Mean 



S.D. 



4.8 0.83 
391.9. 172.81 



N 

277 
277 



Variable 

Social Age 
TMR Profile 



1975-76 



Gain. 



N 



1.0 261 
74.96 27'4 



Mean 

5.8 
466.4' 



Spritig 1976 



S.D. 



0.74 
166.57 



\ 



N 

281 
281 



1976-77 



Gain 



N 



0.6 '252 
24.11 276 



- Spring 1977 



Mean 

6.4 
-492.7 



S.D. 

0.75 
16^6.62 



1975-77 




ain 



N 



1.6 260 
98.50 274 



JL 

272 
278 



IS ^ 



11 . 



TABLE 5 
TMR SECONDARY-ACHIEVEMENT 



4, 



V4 



Variable 



Fall 1975 



•tggan 



S.D. 



N 



•Social Age ^ V 7.5 0.65 " 148 
f'XMR Profile 495.7 159.83 179 



■ ' Variable 
4 

- Social Age 
TMR Profile 



1975-76 



Gain 



N 



0.9 138 
72.09 172 



Mean 

8". 4 
565.9 



Spring 1976 



S.D. 



N. 



•0.68 153 

155.39--T:88 



1976-77. 
Gain N 



\ 



-0.1 
12.55 



137 
186 



Spring 1977 



Mean 



S.D. 



/8.3 0.77 
579.5 163*78 



1975-77 



Gain 



■ N 



0.8 139 
88.29 177 



N 

184 
187 



PH . - • ' 

Tables 6 and' 7 summarize the performance of pupils in vthe 
PH Category. « 

Ag^il^^ll gains are significant beyontf ijie .05 level'. 
Of primary- importance, though, is the bonsistency and stability 
shown by the results. As with the EMR sample, these children 
show consistent progress in all the areas assessed -and across 
both years of the study. 

TABLE 6 



PH ELEMENTARX- ACHIEVQIENT 



Variable 

Social Age 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 



Fall 1975 



Mean 

6.8 
2.50 
2.25' 
2.30 



S.D. 

.0.98 
1.97 
1.75 
1.54 



Spring 1976 



N 


, Mean 


S.D. 


N . 

• 


147 


7.5 


• 0.94 


145 


143 


2.90 


2.13 


136" 


132 


2.68 


1.86 


135 


137 


2.67 


1.43 


138. 



Spring 1977 



* 


> 1975- 


-76 


1976- 


-77 , • 


1975- 


-77 


Variable 


Gain 


N 


Gain. 


N • 


Galn 


N 


Social Age 


0.7 


135 


0.5 


132 


1.2 


.134 


Reading 


0.59 


114 


0.59 


123 


■ 1.15 


'130 


Spelling 


0.59 


116 


1.18 


.121 


1.65 


126 


Arithmetic 


■ 0.57 


119 


. 0759 


- 117 


•1.02 


126 



Mean 


S.D. 


•N ; 


8.0 


1.00. 


139 


3,56 


2.50 


141 


3.85 


3.16 


140 


3.22 


1.'80 


142 _ 



. TABLE 7« 
PH SECTONDARY* ACHIEVEMENT 

























' • Fall 1975 




Spring im 




Spring -1977 




Variable 


Mean 


•S.D. 


N ■ 


Mean 


s.jy. 


JL 


Mean 


sId. " 


N 


Social Age 


8.4 


1.04 


83 ' • 


^ * 9.5 " ' 


*1..05 


82 


' 9.9 


1.06 . 


82 


Reading 


. 5.02 


2.71 


74 


5.33 


2.72-' 


73 


5.99 


v^.2.3 


76 


Spelling 


4.45 


• Z.13 • 


75 - 


4.88 


i 2.34 


74 


5.32 


2.46 


76 


Arithmetic 


- 4.12 


,2.02 


74 


4.56 


.' 2.04 


74 


5.10. 


2.43 . 


76 



Variable 

Social Age 
Reading 
'Speliii[ig 
Arithmetic 



1975-76 

— — 



1976-77 



1975-77 



Gain 

IM 
6-.36 
0.5A 
0.60 



N 

79 
67 
60 
-61 



Gain 


N 


'Gain 


N 


0.4 


72 


1.5 


78 . 


0.60 


66 


,. 0.93- 


■ 71 


0.48 . 


62 


0.94 


67 • 


0.61- 


56 


1.12 


.- 64 











4. SED 



Tables 8 and^.9 show the progress by the SED sample. 

v ■ ^ 

All but two (Table ^)-of the gains shown here are statistically 
significant beyond the .05 level. Ag^n, the tables show^that progress 
is being made- in the areas' assessed. ^ 9 * 




V 



tAlE 8 
SED ELJMEOTARY ACHIEVEMENT. 



Fall 1975 



Variable 


Mea^ 


S.D. 


N 


Sofcial Age 


9.2 


0.47 


121 


Reading 


3.23 


1.85- 


121 " 


Spelling 


2.85 


1.76 


^121 


Arithmetic 


3.01 


1.21 


121*^ 



Spring 1^976 



Mean 


S.D. 


N 


tr 






10.0 


'0.44 


120 


3.85 


l;97 


120 


3.53 


1.92. 


.119 


3.73 


1.24 


118 



Mean 



Spring 1977. 



1975-76 



1976-77 



Variable 


Gain 


N 


Gain 


N 


Social Age' 


0.8 


112', 


1.5 


107 


Reading 


0.64 


116 . . 


0.87 


102 


Spelling • 


0.73^ 


Ill * ^ • 


0.47 


98 


Arithmetic 


0.77 


lii- v<f' 


o;2i 


94 



1975- 




S.D. 

/ 

0.53 
2.28 
1.95 
1.30* 



N 

112 
i06 
106 
106 



N i Gain J N 



\ 



2.3 
1.53 
1.16 
t).97 



lib. 
104' 
102 
102 



. c, TABLE 9 ■ 
. SED SECONDARY ACHIEVEMENT 



FaU 1975 



" Variable 

: — 7^ 

Social Age 
Reading 
\Spelling 
Arithmetic 



6.14 
5.17 
5.00 



Variable 

. Social Age 
Reading • 
Spelling 
/Irittaietic 



*non-significant gal^s 



S.D. 



0.35 
3.*15- 
2.63 
1.66 



N 

78 
78 
7^ 
78 



py- J Mean 

. 15.8 
7.10 
5.52 



Spring 1976 



S.D. 

6.38 
3.72 



%^'2.67 
5,78 2.21 

'-^^ - 




1976^ 



Ga'ln , 

1.0 
0.06* 
0.47 
0.,24* 



IN 
i70 




r 



69 
60 



Spring 1977 



N 


Mean 


S.D. 


• N 


78 


16.8 


0.^31 


72 


77* 




3.55 


77 


77 ■ 


^ 5.92- 


2*. 76 


77 


77 


5.9a. 


2.36 


77 



1975-77 



Gain . 

2.7 
1.10 
0.8!^ 
1.16 



N 

69 
70. 
69 
6 



5. BI. 



Tables ^0 and .11 sunnnarize th^ performance of- the children 
the,BI category. 



level. Again, a pattern of consistent ^nd stabl 
indicated 



ir^ 



;res8 is 



4- 



All but one pf the gains shown are significaiit beyond the^^.05 " kJ^ 



TABLE 10 
BI ELEMEN^Y ACHIEVEMENT 



2N^Y, ACH 



Fall 1975 



Variable 


Mean 


- S.D.' 


N ■ 


Social -Age 


9^7 


0.47 


137 


Reading 


2.78 


1.31 • 


137 


Spelling' • 


2.52 V 


1.V15 


137 


Arithmetic 


2.98 


1.01 


*137 



1975-76 



Variable 

' Social Age 
Reading 
Spelling' 
Arithmetic 



Gain 



N 



I.y2 121 

(K76' 128 

0.69 , 122 

Q.^8 ' 123 



Spring 1976 



, Mean 

10.9 
3.53. 
3.1-7 
3.62 



S.D. 



If 



0.48 127 

1.55- 134 

1.28 134 

1.12* 133- 



1976-77 



Gain 

0.9 
0i48- 
0.52 
0.44 



N 

119 
125 
124 
113 



Spring 1977 



1975-77 



Gain 

2.1 
1.19 

i.ia 

1.07 



N 

132 
135 
136 
127 



Mean 


. S.D. . 


N 


11.8 


0.38. 


135 


3.95 


■ 1.50 


137 


3^64 


* 1.29 


137 


5-. 97 


1.14 


137 



• 












V 














• 












t 






TABLE 11^ 






















■ <^ 










BI 


-SECONDARY ACHIEVEMENT 








* 




Fall 1975 




Sorintt 1976j 




Spring 1977 




Variable, 


' Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Mean S.D. 


nS- 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Social Age 


14.4 


0..26 


107 


^ ' 15.5 /0.25 • 


106 


16.1 


0.30 


95 


Reading 


4.15 


1.70 


10? 


, 4.90 1.84 


101 


5.10 


. i.95 


89 




~ 3.56 


V2 


1 07 
±\J/ 


Am 1 1 A 


1 m 


4.13 


1.32 




Arithmetic 


4.29 


1.15 • 


107 


4.99 1.46 


101 

» 


5.41 


1.62 


89 



V 



Variable 

Social Age 
Reading 
•Spelling . 
Arithmetic 



1J973-76 



1976-77 



1975-77 



Gain 

1.1 
0.73 
0.48 
0.75 



JL 

91 
95 
84 
91 



Gain 

0.6' 
0.43 
0.19* 
.42 



N 

89 
78 
73 
81 

\ 



Gain 

1.-7 
1.01 
.0.72 
1.21 



N 
87 

87. ^ 
78 
84 



' B. Quality of Programs ^ 7 

^^^bles 12 and 13 are summaries of the results gathered with the Indicators 
of Quality Instrument during the two , years of ^he study. 

The "two tables show tha£ the remits are generally quite positive. Ovgirall, 
the ratings are consistently above aver a^^^ln relation to the scor'ing scheme used 



where a 3 was' to be an average or adequate rating. In both years of the .study. 
tHe average item scores for the^otal scale ai^ all sub^ales, except for the 
Integration ^with Regular, Classroom subscale, were substantially higher than the 
"average" 4aidpoint of 3. The overall results for the Integration with Regular 
Classroom subscale werle affected by the relatively lower scores of, the children 
in the. TMR and PE categories. Pupils in Sfiese two categories characteristically 
have^>6een more segregated than other "^special education children. ^ ' ^ ^ 




\ ^Appendix A presents the Indicators of Quality Instrment as well as results for 
the Individual it ems » , . * - ' 



* ♦ 




• f 

: • • ^ -v.. 

. • ^ • TABLE 12 ' .. - 

* 

SUMMARY OF SUBSCALE AND TOTAL SCORES FOR INDICATORS OF QUALITY - 197 
Instructional Proce^ (11 Items) ~^ 
El§fflentary Secondary 



Total 



Categor/y N 

s 

EMR 
^TMR 
PH 
SED 
BI 



Mean 



Average 
Item 
S-.D.*' Score 



Aver 



76 
43 
30 
42 
25 



39.34 8.00 
39^6 6.36- 
42.35-V 7.54 
40.31 -7.79 
44.76 . 7.31 



3.58 
3r62 
3.85 
3.66 
4.07 



•Total 21'6 40.«72 r7'.64 



3.70 . 









Item 


N 


Mean 


s.d: 


Score 


76 


36.62 


'9.40 


3.33 


31 


42„81 


8.X)4 


3.89 


17 


45.12' 


6.68 


^.10 


36 


41.19 


8.33 


3t74 


13 


44 ."69 


6.12 


4.06 


173 


40.15 


9.0*2 


3.65 



I 



N Mean 



152" 
"74 
47 

Z8 
38 



37.98 
41.10 
42.45 
40.72 
44.74 



S.D. 

8.8*1 
7.21 
9.59 
8.00 
6.84 



Avef'agd 
Item 
Scqre 



389 40.47 8.28 



Instructlona/ Setting and P\rog'rams (13 Items) 



»EMR 


76 


. 50. 


90 


7.19 


3.. 92 / 


' 76 


42.55 


&.01 


TMR 


43 


46. 


91 


- 6.29 


' 3.61/ 


31 


47.84 


10.52 


PH 


30 


49. 


55 


7.05 


3.8y 


17 


47 . ^4' 


8.>39 


SED- 


' 42 


47. 


00. 


8.06 


3.62 


36 


44 . 00 . 


LK50 


BI 


25 


41. 


84 


10.72 


3.22 


13 


45.62 


8.14 


Total 


.216 


48. 


18 


8.13 


' 3:55 


173 


44.53 


9:48 



Admlnj^t^atlve Support (9- Ife^ife) 



EMR 

TMR^ 

PH 

SED 

BI 



76 

A3. 
30 
42 
25 



34.03 
35.48 
36.45 
34.55 
• 36.28 



6.17 
5.53 
5.24 
5.65 
6.19 



3.78 


76 


32.95 


6.23 


3.66 ■ 


152 


, 33.49 


3.94 


31 


38.10 


7.01 


- 4.23 


74 


36.58 


4J05 


17 


37.04 


^ 6.27 


■ 4.12 


47 


35.89 


3.84 


36 


36.28 


4.11 


4.03 


78 


35 . 35 


4.03 


13 


34.23 


»3.88 


• 3.80 


38 


,35.58 


3.68 


173 


35.09 


6.16 


3.68 


389 


^35.08 



Integration with Regular ClasBroom (5 Items) 



EMR 


76 


-17.47 


4.78 


3.49 


TMR 


43 


9.37 


k.ll 


L.87 


PH 


30 


. 11.00- 


6.46 


2.20 


SED 


42 


. 17.19 


4.97 


3.43 


BI 


.25 


17.36 


8.17 


3:47 


Total 


216 


14^2 
f 


6.55 . 


2.96 


EMR 


76 . 


141.74 


21.34 


3.73 


TMR 


43 


131.63 


12.70 


3.46 


J PH ' 


30 


13^.35 


17.48 


3.66 


SED 


>2,' 


139.05 


17.51 


3.65 


BI 


25 


140.24 ^4.41 


3.69 


Total 


216 


138.80 


19.20 


3.65 



76 
31 

I 

13 



17.49 
10.39 

9.82^ 
13.08 
19.39 



6.15 
5.00 
4.42 
6.23 
5.32 



^V49 
2.07 
1.96 
2.61 
3.87s 



152 
74 

■47 
78 
38 



17.48 
9.80 , 
10.. 34 
15.30 
18.05 



5.49 
4.83 
5.91 
5.9 

7.311 



173 14.63 6.65 



Total Score (38 Items) 



76 
31 

17 

36 



129.61 
139.13 
139.94 
134 ..56 
143.92 



17.95 
24.19 
17 -.63 , 
18.37 
14.78- 



173 134 ..40 19.43 



O . « Standard Deviation 

■ERIC- ■ 




3.27 


' 152 


46.72 


.8.66 


3. 


59 


3.68 


74 


47.30 


8.27 


3. 


64 


3.69 


47 


til .92 


10.31 


3. 


>^ 


3.38 


78 


45.62 


9.84 


3\ 


51 


3. '51 


' _38 


43.13 


9.96 


3^ 


_32 


3,43 


389 


46.56 


8.93 


3. 


58 



•6.20/~ 




6.28 


4.06 


7.69 


- 3.99- 


5.04 


3.93 




3.95 


5.99 - 


3-..68 ^ 



3.49 
1.96 
2.06 
3.06 
3.61 









9' 




\.93 


• 389 ' 


14.74 


6.58 


2.95 


» 

3.41 


152 


135.67 


20.57 ' 


3.57 


3.66 


74 


134.77 


18.63 


3.54 


3,68 


47 


P6.60 


26.62 


3.59 


3.54 


78 


136.97 


17.94 


3.60 


3'. 78^ 


' 38r 


141.50 


21.46 


.^.72 


3.54 


389 


136.84 


19.40 


3.60 



24 

16 



' ^ TABLE 13 

Sl^IMAKy OF SUBSCALE AND TOTAL SCORES FOR INDICATORS OF QUALITY - 1977 



Elementary 



Instflictional Process (11 Itetttiy" 
Secondary 



i% Total 











'Average 








Average ' 








Average 










Item 








Item 








•Item 


Category 


i: 

i 


Mean 


S.D. 


Score ' 


' N 


' Mean 


- S.D., 


Sc^re 


• N 


Mean 


S.D( 


Score ' 


, EMR' 


64. 


41^94 


6.58 


3.81, ' 


71 


39.87 


' 7.42 


' 3.62 


135 ' 


' \ 
, 40.85 


?.<)8 


3.71 




41 ' 


43.29 


7.59' 


3.93 


\28 


43.86 


8.15 


3.98 


69' 


43.52 


7.77 


3.95 


. PH 


25 


46.84 


5.12 


4.25- 


N3 


43.85 


6.97 


3.98 ' 


38 


'45.82 


5.90 


^.16 


' SED 


;22. ' 


48.09 


'5.40 


4. '37 ■ 


11 


41.73 


8.08 


3.79 


33 


45.97 ■ 


6.98 


4.17 • 


. " ■ BI 


11 


46.62 


6.04 


4.23 


12 


, 50.58 


3.40 


4.59 


25 


'48."32 


5.25 


4.41 


Total 


165 


44.21 


^.83 


.4.01 


135 


42.19 


7.89 


3.83 


300 


43. .30 


7*39 


3.93 



Instructional Settj.ng and Programs (13 Items) 



135 
69 
3^ 



EMR 


64 


48.67 


6.63 


3.74 • 


VI 


44'. 20 


7.28 


3.40 


IMR 


41 


•50.39 ' 


7.83 


3.87 


28 


51.50 


7.iq 


-3.96 


PH r 
SED' 


25 


55.84 


8.. 08 


4.29 


13' 


47.69 


8.15 


-3.66 


22 


53.„23^ 


'-5.56 


4.09 


11 


46.36 


6.95 


3.56 


' BI ■ 


13 


51.46 


6.21 


'"3.92 


12 


54.33 


8.41 


4.17 


^^otal 


165. 


»5i._;3l~ 


7.39 


135 


47.13 


8.15 


"^31 62 



Administrativ^e Support -(9 Items) 



EMR 


. 64 


■ 36.50 


3,94 


IMR 


4?. 


37.05 


•4.07 


' PH 


25 


39.52 


3.53 


SED 


2i 


38.68 


■ 3.^3 


BI 


13 • 


.38.69 


4.05 


vTotal 


165^ 


37.56^ 


J. 98 








* 



4.05 
4. it 
.4.39 
4; 29* 
4.29 



71' 
26 
13 
.11 
12 



35.2^. 
36.32 
37.^5 
^8»18 

•'4r.o6 



5.60 
4.21 
3.46 
4.75 
2.80 



3.92 

4.03 
4.20 
4.24 
4.55 



300 



1-35 
69 
38 
33 

' 25 



46.32* 
50.84 
53.*05 
,50.94 
52.84 



7.31 
7.50 
8.90 

^;80 

r7.'34 



35.86 
36.75 
38'. 95 
38.52 
39.80 



4,. 90 
4.11 
3.55 
'3-, 79 
3.63 



3.56 
3.91 
4.08 
3^91 
4.06 



49.26 7.97 *3.7% 



3.98 
; 4*08 
-4^32 
4:28 
4.42 

.4.12 



Integration with Regular Classroom' (5 ItemsQ 



EMR 
•TMR 



64N 19.20 
41 ' 10.85 
PH^ 25 12<76. 
SED 22 '21.46 
BI 13 • 22.31 



4.52 
5.63 
7.08 
4.64 



3.84 
2,17 
2.55 
4.'29 



5.47 ^4.46 



71, 

2Z 

13 

11 

12 



1-8. 

.179 
9.69 
17.36 
23.33 



6.60 

7.69 
1.61 



3.72 
1.75 
1.93 
3.47 
4.66 

-T7 



Total 


165 


'16.70 


6.84 


3.34 


135 


'16^4 7.66 


■3.20 






* 






Total Score (38 Items') 


EMR 


64 


146.31 


15 .'16 


3.85 


71 


137.99 19.25 


3.63 


J, TMR 


^41 


141^9 


19.35 


3.72 


28 


140.46 18.77 


3.69 


Pft « 


25 ■ 


154.96 


16.86 . 


4.07 


13 


i39.08 16.69 


3.66 


SE^ 


22 


161.46 


15.22. 


4.24 


11 


1-43.64 23.11 


3.78 


BI 


13 


159.08 


18.90 


4.18 


12 


169.25 13.44 


4.45 


Totai 


165 


149.47 


ia,io,. 


3.93 


135 


141.84 20.51 


3.73 










« * 
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135 


18.90 


5.69' 


^3.78 


.69 


' ID. 01. 


5.39, 


. 2.00 


38 


11.71 


6.78^ 


2.34. 


33 


•20.09 


6.03 


4.01 




' 22.80, 




4.05 


4.56 




16.40 ' 


7.21 


3.28' 



141.93 
69 141.13 
38 149.53 
33 155.52 
25 ' 163.96 



17.86 
18.98 
18.25 
19.79 
16.98 



3.73 

3,n 

9'3' 
4.09 
4.31 



300 14^.04 19.56" 3.8*4 



Table^ 14 below and the pie- charts on Cfee f olljpwltig four pages^show Kow . / y ^ 
the total money spent by " the intermediate urilt'^ fcu^the five categories in • . ^ 
«the study was allocated among six major cost areas^ Also; the mean, median toiS ^ 
rajige of total class costs' are listed. ^ " ^ ^ . \ \ 

The table an<i^charts reveal several basfc patterns'. First, \there does. > * 

not -appear to be any Substantial difference between the- elem®j4:ary and^ secondary 
levels 'in terms of how the TSoney- is allocated among the six cost areas. The 
✓ part^n of the. total class cost spint for the six cost areas s^wn in the pie • ^ 
. cllarts J.S abot^t the same in elementary and* secondary^ ^ X , 
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A second pattern s^wn by the pie chatts is the diinilar;tty, 1^ terms of 
allocation portions ot mpney t6 the six cost ar^as, among the categories of. 
exceptionality 'i^ the study. Only the EMR category ^ilff era , mfti-nly becaus^B it- is 
^'the only one of the five which does not receive reimburstment for te'Sacheifs* aides, « 

Thitrefiftre,. the' percentage Qf the total money spent fo,:^ Other Instruction i^ smaller ^^^^ 
. fpt\ this category than f^S^he. other four.. - , * ' • 

* * ' • . "* ' " 

^Another palteyn illustrated the pie charts is the wideT^ange^^f average. 
cBfcs posts witljin jeach category of ^exceptionality. In almost all/fche distributipns 
the highest average class c6st is more thaih twice as' much ^.as the lowest in*'the 
" distribution. The most extreme^exdgiple of thi$ is the elementary, rwhe?^'^ the 
lowest average clas^ cost is $(|/,996 and the highest is $60,343, < ^ 

^ TABLE 14 ^ . ' ; ' 

•PERCENtJ^E AlTtOCATlSifeF Cpsls^" CATEGORIES OF EXCEPTIONALITY p ^ 

^ ^ (El«nentary and ^^ondary) 4 

~ ' . / ^ ' \i ^ • • -Avg, ^ 

^ Instrf^ ^ Othe^^ ^tistr» Instr./ Sp. ,Ed. Other* " ^(Jl^ss 
- Sal. InstrT^ 'Mat> Sup^^t^ Admin. . Co^ts Costg 

A9.8 4.9 . 6.2 A'Ta. 8.^6 ^25.7 "^23,355 

54.7 ^' 2.4^^ . 6.^. ^ 4.9\ 8.4 2^.4\ 25^8^5 



\ 



. EMR 






(S) 




eE) 




(S) 


PH 


^(E). 




(5) 


SED 






(s)/. 


BI 


(E) 


• 


(s) - 



.^0.?V, «20.p ' 4.8 . a4 7.3- ^20.0 34,61%. . a"^ 

41.2 .' 18.0 5.2 4.3 7.5 23.8- " -'32,6ia > ' 

39.1 ' 16.9^ y4.9 ' 7.3 , 7.5 24.3 36,382 5. . 

40.9 , 17.8 4.3 6.7 7.0 23;3 ' 42,770 ■ * 





/ 



41.9 . 17.2' 4.7 - 6.5 -> ^.0 22.7 28,286 

44.1 '14,2 .• 5.1 4.6 7.2 1 24.8 29j503? 




15.2. ^ 5.3 4.7 ^ ' 7.5 21.9 ^ 2^972- 

1^.? 6.5 4:6 7.2 ' 21.4 25,869 



-^The complete distributions of ADM" costs and-^verag^ 'class costs for the 

two years of the study are presented in App^fidix C. 

r • * ' . • . 
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lU SPECIAL EDUCATION ^ AVERAGE CLASS COSTS • 1976-76 



k- EMR ELEMENTARY 




MEDIAN ' $23^55 
RANGE $17,689 * $34799 
AVERAGE $22,730 



7MR ELEMENTARY 




19 27 



MEDIAN $34,614 ' 
RANGE, $21,140 • $45;230 
AVERAGE $30,099 « 



iU SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CL^ COSTS ^ 1975-76 

s 



EMR SECONDARY 




20 



lO SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CLASS COSTS 197576 



PHY. H. ELEMENTARY 



) 



MEDIAN $36^2 
^ RANGE $17,996 * $60,343 
AVERAGE $32,000 




SED ELEMENTARY 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
SALAf^lES 
41,9% 



y MEDIAN $28,286 

RANGE $20,937 - $39,992; 
AVERAGE $27,949 




OTHER INSTRUCTION 
17.2% 



lU.SPEplAt EDUCATION AVERAGE CLASS COSTS • 1975*76 



PHY. H. SECONDARY 



MEDIa/i $33,039 
RANGE $25;{84 $57^5 
AVERAGE $33,953 




A gross, overall comparison of the per-pupil costs of special education 
kad regular education is shown by data in Table 15. Ey deducting the cost 
of transportation, capital outlay and debt service from the overall cost' of 
regular education, it is possible to compute ADM cost estimates for regular 
education that are essentially equivalent, in terms of costs involved and 
.method of calculation, to those prepared for special education. These 
ADM costs then were used tc^ calculate the indices in Table 15 which express 
the ratio of regular education\cost per ADM to special education cost 
per ADM, *■ . 

In 1974-75, the statewide regular, education ADM costs^ used'^o calsalate 
the indices were $951 for elementary,, $1,273 for secondary and, $1,191 fpr a 
combined elementary-secondary total. In 1975-76 these overall ADM costs^ were 
$'^,057 for elementary, $1,38*9 for secondary and $1,314 for the combined total. 

TABLE 15 ■ . . 

SPECIAL EDUCATION COST INDICES . ' 



EMR 

1974-75^ 1975-76 



TMR 



PH 



1974-75 1975-76 



1974-75 1975-76 



Elementary 
Secondary 

Total 



2.38 
1.66 

1.83 



Elementary 
Secondary 

Total 



2.10 
1.64 

1.71 



SED 



3.43 
2.00 

2.50 



1974-75 , 1975-76 



4.45 
2..87 

3.41 



4.76 
3.31 

3.71 



3.39 
2.21 

2.56 



3.64 
3.25 

3.08 



BI 



1974-75 1975^76 



3.53 
1.82 

2.67 



3,62 
2.58 

2,88 



4.17 
3.I80. 

3.36 



As Table 15 shows, the EMR category is the only oi^e of the five examined 
•with a total index under 2.00. Indeed, eacjjfl'special education pupil in the" 
other four categories costs on the average at lea^t 2 1/2 timrfb as much to 
educate as, a regular education pup'il. The two' most costly categories were 
PH. and SED, where more than three times as much per child 'was ■ spent . 

In/every case, elementary costs are higher than equivalent secondary 
costs, ^n most (10 of 1^) of the comparisons frop the first to the -secqnd 
year of the study, the indeSc was high,er during the second year. Iij those 
five cases where the first year Judex is higher than the second ^ear index, 
three are in the EMR category. . 

• • • ' ■ •'( • ^- - ' 

^Source: Bureau of Information Systems, Division of Educational Statistjj^, 
Calculator , Vol. 17, No. 8. , . 

^Source: Ibid, Calculator , Vol.. 18, No. 8. ' • # 

Souifce: Bureau of Information. Systems , Division of Research, DEAS 1340; 

3x " 



DBAS 2236-OT <10-76). 
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D. Relationship of Cost and Quality of Instruction to Student Gains 

Most of the scteial and adhievement gain$ of spepial education students are 
statistically significant. It now becosjea-^qually important to determine the 
reasons for these signifidant gains'.^ Three factow of particular importance to 
educators are (1) the cost of special education instruction, (2) the quality of 
special education instruction, and (3) the initial abilities of ^special education 
students upon entering a special Education program. Because all three factors 
influence special education programs simultaneously, it is important to study 
th^ in combination as well as individually. . The basic research question" is: 
/What amount of the significant social and achievement gains is explaii\ed, or 
Hiim, be predicted, by the cost of the program, by the quality of the instru(^tioR4*'\ 
•and by the initial ability of the student entering the special education prlogram? 

'A method which explains studenf gains in terms of each factor and tKe > 
combinations of these factors is commonality analysis.} Specifically, commonality 
analysis was used to determine vhat per cent of the observed stud^ent gains is 
uniquely attributed to cost of instruction, to quality of instruction and to' 
student pretest and what per cent of the observed gains is explained by these 
three factors working together. Two year achievement gains measured by the 
readying, mathematics and spelling subtests of the Wide Range Achievement Tests 
were examined for the EMR, PH, SED and BI groups. Performance gains for the TMR 
group were measured by the TMR Performance Profile. Social gains, measured by 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, were examined for all five exceptionality 
groups. ^ , . 

The 'commonality analysis revealed 'that gain scores of the five exceptionality 
groups vere affected differently by instructional cos,t, quality of instruction 
and student pretest scores.^ Table 16 shows the percentages of social and achieve- 
ment gain scores explained by the cofibined factors. 

^ The combined effects of instwictional cost, instructional quality and student 
pretest , score explained 21 per cent of the social gains, six per cent of the reading 
"gains-; 21 per cent of the arithmetic gairts and 26 per cent of the spelling gains 
for the EMR group. The combined factors ajlgnif icaptly affected EMR social gains, 
arithiQetic gains and spelling gains. 



it] 



TMR social and performance gain3 were j3ignif icantly related to the combination 
oFMJie three factors being studied. §ome 49 per cent of the TMR social gainj^ and 
■ 32 per cent of the TMR performance gaips were explained by the combined effects of 
cost and quality of instruction and pretest. ^ 

Substantial, though not statistically significant, percentage^ of the PH 
arithmetic and spelling gains were related to this factor combination. For the 
'^SED group, reading gains related most to cost and quality of instruction and 
prior background as measured by the pretest score^ 

A particularly high percentage of Bl' social gains and aritfhmetic gaiqe w^e 
,gcfiototed. for by pojst of instruct J^on, quality of instruction and* pretest score. 
Arithmetic gainskwere signi£ica,ntly related to these combined factors. \ 

opor a more extensive and detailed discussion of each separate analysis, 
see Appendix . 
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TABLE 16 ^ 



t'ERCfiflTAGES O'F GAIN SCORES EXPUINED BY COMBINED FACTORS- 



TESTS 



1 ^ 


Vineland 
Maturity 


UR AT 

Reading ^ 


TJPAT 

Arithmetic 


. wRAT 
Spelling 


IMR 
Performance 
Profile 


6mR (N = 132) 


21* 


■ 6 


21* 


26* 


9 


I'TMR (N = 54) 


49* 


* 






32* 


PH (N = 32) 


15 


11 


26 . 


34 


* 


SED (N = 28) 


14.' 


27 


3 


-15 




BI (N 20) V, 


■ ■ 49 


26 


70* 


30 




• ^Significant at the a = 


♦01 level 


• ♦ ; 







The unique contributions of cost of instruction, quality of Instruction and 
student pretest score to the social and achievement gains of exceptional students 
also are provided by commonality analysis. For %he QlRs,. social gains were 
significantly dependent (p <.05)7 upon cost of ' instruction^ quality' of instruction 
'and pretest score* About eight per cent of the IMR social -gains were attributable 
to pretest scored, with an additional nine per cent attributable tio qtiality of 
instruction and t^jree per cent to cost of instruction. Achievemeat gains in 
arithmetic and spelling for the EMR group were mo^t dependent, and significantly so, 
upon pretest scores. About 18 per cent of the arithmetic gains. and almost'17 per 
cent of^ the spelling gains of the EMR group were explained by their pretest scores. 
Spelling gains also were significantly dependent upon quality of instruction. 

The^most influential factor in tl\e TMR*s ^ocial and performance gains was 
the student pretest score. In other words, tKe performance level of the TMR 
student upon entering a special education program l>ad a greater influence on social 
and performance giins than did cost of quality of ^^^tructfon. Jloyever, qua^-ity o^ * 
instruction was a significant determinant of social and performance gains; 13 per cent 
of sofcial gkins and 14 per cent of performance gains were explained yniquely by 
quality of jLiistruction. 'Cost of instruction explained only four peV cent of social , 
gains for the TMlf^group, but this relationship also' was statistically significant. 
In general, cost of instruction, -quality of instruction and student pretest score 
were highly related and predictive' of ^TlfR student progress. 

Quality of instruction was the best predictor of social and achievement gains 
;Ear-^he PH, classrooms. Some 12 per cent of the PH social gains, five per ceni^ qf the 
reading gains, 24 per cent of the arithmetic gains and a significant 32 per cent 
of the spelling gains were explained uniquely by the quality of instruction. 
Pretest scpres and classroom costs had little direct, explainable effect on achieve- 
ment and social gains in the PH classrooms. 



/p <. 05, means these findings would tfo^; be due to chance more than five times 
out of 100. This level of signi^cance holds for all following statements reporting 
statistical significance. ' \ 

\ 33 ' 
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The SED classrooms exhibited characteristics very different from other 
exceptionality groups^ *since no sigijif icant relationships w^e found between gai^s 
and inputs such as cost and quality of instruction. Qxiality and cost of instruc- 
tion did have a limited effect <m reading gains in the SED classroom; about 14 
per pent of the reading gains were explained by quality of instruction and 
seven per cent were' explained by cost of instruction. 

Quality of instruction was the single largest influence on social and achievement 
gains in the BI classrooms. Some 33 per cent of social gains, 20 per cent of reading 
gains, 22 per c,^t of arithmetic gains and 28 per cent of spelling gains in the BI 
classrooms wete uniquely explained by quality of instruction. Pretfest scores were 
highly related to social gains (16 per cent) and arlthiietic gains (18 per cent, 
wM.ch,was statistically significant). Ctost of instruction wad significantly 
related to ^ithmetic gains (explaining 13 per cent of the observed gains). Cost 
of instruction also explained about 12 per cent of the reading gains and seven 
per cent of the social gains in the BI classroom. Overall, quality and. cost of ^ 
instruction showed a moderate influence on BI classroom gains. 

« 

In conclusion, the commonality analysis has shown that gains for each of the 
exceptionality groups were influenced differently by the^tactors examined.' Th0 
EMR, TMR and BI exceptionality group gains were more influenced by^ Student pretest 
scores,^ quality of instruction and cost of instruction than were the PH and SED 
groups • Table 17 shows which factors were most influential upon the .gains observed 
for each exceptionality group. 



TA^LE 17 

RANK ORDER OF FACTOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
" ' TO GAIN SCORE* VARIANCES 



I 



GAIU SCORE 



Exceptionality Vlneland heading Spelling Arithmetic TMR I>rof lie 



EMR 
TIJR 
PH 
SED 
BI - 



2,1,3 
1,2,3 
2,3,1 
1,2,3 
2,1,3 
Pretest 



2,3,1 - 

2,3,1 / 
2,3,1 
2,3,1 
2 - 



l,-2,3 



2,1,3 
2,1,3 
2,3,1 
Quality Indlfiators 



1,2,3 

2,3,1 
2,1,3 
2,1,3 



1,2,3 



I 



, 3 " Cost 



As .shown in Table 17,^^'co8t was never the best predictor of gain score variance. 
The most consistent pattern of factor influence resulted for the WAT reading gains. 
In 13 of the above 18 combinations, quality of instruction had the greatest influence^ 
(of the three factors examined) on gain score variance. In the V^nalning casps, ^ 
student pretest scores had the greatest influence i^n gain score valance. Cost of 
instruction had little direct influence ^on social and aehletWent! g^.p ^ftf<nroft , 
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\ ^ ' ■ iCV.- CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY ■ 

* » ) 4. 

The results presented in .Chapter III 'suggest several basic conclusions,* u 
' which will be addressed according' to the questions asked in the study. 

Question 1: Are children in Penjo^sylvwia's sp^ial education programs makings 
* ^ . significant progress in the. areas of basic cognitive skills and 

r . - • social competence? ^ 

Th^p^ata gathered in the two-year -study indicate that the children .\ 
In the s£taiple.^id make significant progress in the ai^eas assessed. Although 
there were dome discrepancies ,^ consistent patterns of? student progress were 
observed durin|^ both years of thp study. - ^ ' . * ' 

< ' ^ ^ t. ^ • , 
Question 2: What is the level of quality, on dimensions such as Instructional 
'setting and process', of special education in Pennsjrlvania? / 

The results of two years of observations in several hundred special education 
classr^ooms in Pennsylvania indicate that the lelvel of quality of these classrooms 
can be generally characterised as "good," particularly on the dimensions o? inst;ruc- 
^ tional .process. Instructional 'setting .and administrative" support • 

Question 3: What are the relative costs for thf five'major categories of 
exceptionality in special education programs in Pennsylvania?^ 

• The ADM costs for the students; in the five categories of exceptiohality 
involved In this studj^ ranged from about two to three anS one-half times as much - 
as the ADM costs for equivalent regular education, students. Within each category 
of exceptionality there was often a^f airly wide range of ADM j20sts^ across the 
■ lUs. - • ^ " 

V Question 4: Are there significant relationships among the cost, quality and 

effectiveness measures on Pennsylvania's special education 
^ igfh I classrooms? 

Statistical significance, in terms of explaining student achievement' with ^ 
* . the cost and quality variables, was obtained in six of 18 separate commonality 
analyses.. Perhaps of more praQ^tical significance is that in 13 of thev^lS 
analyses the Indicators of Quality nfeasure was the primary contributor in 
— accounting for unlj<iue variance. In none was cost the primary contributor. 
) Probably*^ the most useful conclusion to be drawn her^' is that ^the complexity of 

{ - the relationships being studied ialls for variables more precise than those 
available In this study. - ^ 

y The results of , the commonality analyses also indicate significant, unique 

contributions by pretest scores to gain scores three out of four times for 
^ ' EMRs, two of two times for TMRs and one of fojj;p^or Bis.' Significant, unique ^ 

contributions by quality of instructionvj^a^g^n scores occurred two of four 
times for Eftfes, two of two times for 'pSRaand one of four tipfes for PHs. ^ ^ 

Cost of lji8i|ruction made a signlficalft unique contribution to gain scores [ 
one of 'four times forf EMRs and Bis fend /one of two times foil TMRs. Overall, ' ; , 
significant, unique contributioim-t!o gain scores were made by pretests six 
of 18 times, by quality of inst^ction five of 18 times and by po^t of \ 
instruction three, of 18 tWsT^'"^ , » \ , 
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J APPENDIX A 

D^uision of Research 
Bureau/of Infonaatlon Syace 
^ennsylytfnia Deparcnent of Education 
\ Box 911 
B^rrisburgy Pennsylvania 17|.26 

V ZNBZCATORS OF QUALITY I 



A, Inatruction^l Procesa and ReUted Componegta ^ ( 

» Definitiont The«e inyolv^/«*)ie skillful use and thoughtful preparation of teaching techniques chat 

gain the attsntion of the students , chat aeec che needs of the individual student. This incU^^uTthe systi 
'techniques* Thare «re cosprehenaive^and specific 4natruction^ objectives suited to eac^^^vel ef iiastery^ 



The teacher har'covprehensive snd specific ^bjectiv^^for all pupils* 

2 (18 - 9) 



1 17 - 0)1 
Sooe evidence of good 
objectives 



3 (27 - 34 
Objectives quite 
prehensive and pptcltlcf 




/ 



The 'teacher skillfully gains and toainta^ns the attention of student^ 

/ 

1 (1 - 0) . 2 (6 - 3) 3 /22 <- 19) 

Host students AttentioVobtained 
inattentive from nan^ students 

The teacher encourages esch student to participate in i«arnliS|^ activities* 

/ 

1 (2 2 0) 2 <12 - 1) * /3 (23 - 16) 

Achieved partici-*^ Achieved soae^partici- 

pation by few patipn by mmy 

The work assigned is based upon needa, intereats and ability of each child.' 

'2 (5-5) 



1 (2-0) 
Little eviden9e of 
adapting vork to 
students 



/ 3 (45 - 23) 
»ifk is adapted to 



54 • The teacher adjusts the techniques used to the^needs of 

1 (2 - Q) 2 (6 - 5) 

y Little adj^atment, 
if any . J| 



Woi 

st^ents* needs, 
inxerests and 
abfilities 

ach student. 



3 (32 - 21 
adjustaent 
f techniques 



The teacher^ checks individual student progress f requent/ly. 



1 (2-0) 
Little* -checking 
of student* progress 



(5 -*5) ' 3 (26 - 21) 

Checked student pro- 
gress once or twice 
of at least half the 
class 



The teacher encourages and effectively handles student questions. 

2 (7 - 11) > 



1- (2-5) 
Little encouragement 
poor handling of 
questions 



The teabher uses training aida effectively. 

1* (4-1) Z ..(7 - 

Training aids not 
very effectively 
used ^ 



8) 



3 (36 - 31) 
M&derate encouragement 
of and ef fectiv<^ Ijan* 
dling of question's 



'3 (37 - 31) 
Training aids used 
reasonably veil 



9. Programs, for all apecial education stud^ts provided for individual differences. 



1 (2-0) 
Halcea provision for 
less "than half of ^ 
the pupila 



^ _ (7 - 3J 



3 (31 - 18) 
Makes ptovision for 
at least half of the 
pupils < 



10. 



The tescher used individ^l d^gnosis and prescription techniques 

2 (11 



1 (5-0) 
Work adapted to few 
students' ability and 
'Tstyeriepce 




5) 



3 (30 - 30) 
Work adapted to many 
Students' ability and 
experience 



(22 - 32) 



4 (35 - 4^) 



(32 -fc 44) 



(27 - 37) 



(35 - 34) 



(45 - 38) 



(32 - 34) 



(30 - 35) 



(33 - 42)^ 




>tivstion and participation, that 

I tic use of individualised instructional 



5 (27 - 25) 
to an outstanding ' 
agree 



5 (35 - 36) 
Attention obtsined 
^from all students 



,5 (32 - 38) 
AdHieved maximum 
participation 



5 (21 - 36) 
WorV ia adapted to 
eacn atudent'a interest 
and labilities 



(26 - 33) 
Techniques adjusted 
for each student 



5] (24 - 35) 
Frequently checked 
^ progress of each 
• student 



5! ' (23 - 19) 
Skillfully encourages 
and vejry effectively 
handles questions 



/5 (24 -. 26) 
trslning^ids most 
effectively used Jto 
es^pedite le&ming 




5 (27^- 37) 
Teacher kn^a and 
suggests next step 
for each atudent as 
he or she needs it 



5 (19 - 35) 
Work veil adapted to 
each student's ability 
and experience 



-4- 



^ The cvo numbers in parentheaes aftex each response choice represent the per cent of claases aaaigned that 
Pot example, seven percent^ of the clssses oyserved vere given s rsting of on this item during the^first yesr 
a rating of "1" when observed the second yesV. w 



rsting for the two years of the study, 
of the study, zero« percent* were given 



ht 1976 Coanonwealch of Psnnsylvanla, l^partaent of Edu^at,ion 
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U. The tiae scheduling of special education students reflects an awareness of individual capabilities and tolerances 



1 (3 
Soae evidence 



0) 



(15 - 3) 




3 (34 - 26) 
Done reasona^y veil 



a6^y 



(30 - 43) 5 • (18 - 27) 

Optimum time scheduling 
reflecting sensitivity to 
individual capabilities and 
tolerances 



The^classrooa is physically flexible, permitting diversity of actjlvities related directly to the instructional plans of the teacher, 
oriJf that do^s not place conatraliUs upon the litplcmentatlon of Any Instructional strategy.^ guralshli^s are appiflfrlate to the characteris- 
tics of the children to bd^erved apd dfi5^1gned to facilitate the Instructional process. The clas^odSjis vlthln a regular school setting or 
wlthig ready access to a regular school stfttlng. Adequate and appropriate space and facilities are prwlded for itinerant services. , « 

12. The special education classroon is flexible enough to allow a diversity of activities. 



1 (4-2) 
Rigid, structured 
seating, nd carrels, 
no possibility of 
setting up special 
areas 



(18 - 17) 3 (29 - 22) 

Some evidence of ' ^ 
« possibility of 

alternative J 
m settings 



13. Space in the classroosi is adequate for the children enrolled. 



1 (9-5) 
Constrained apace 



(IJ - 11) 



3 (39 
Adequate space 



24) 



14. 



IS. 



Furniture in the classrooD is adequate^ for the children enrolled* 

1 (4-2) ' 2 (25 - 16) 3 (37 - 31) 

Ill-fitted, difficult , Suitable, easy to 

to use. Insufficient use 

Equipment in the classroom is adequate for the children enrolled. 



1 (2 
Inappropriate or 
iif^ufflclent 



1) 



(16 - 11) 



Adequate 



(33 - 31) 



16. The -special education* room includes alternative learning centers. 



(7 - 8) 



(28 - 22) 



Not evident 



3 (38 
Evident to a 
satisfactdry 
degree 



25) 



17. Adequate classroom spape and appropriate facilities are provided for itinerant services. 



i (12 - 2) 
Space not appropriate 



(17 ^ 12) 

\ 



^ 3 '"(45 - 39) 
Space is appropriate 



(24 - 31) 



(21 - 28) 



(19 »- 22) 



' (27 - 28) 



(18 - 22) 



^ (10 - 26) 



5 (25 - 27) 
Considerable flexibility 
is evident' 



5 (18 - 33) 
Optimum space 



5 (19 - 
Very suitable, 
easy to use 



29) 



5 (22 - 29) 
Appropriate and'^ 
sufficient 



5 (19 - 23) 
4 Very effectively 
Included 



5 (16 - 21) 
Space designed and 
built for these purposes 



C. Prograa.-and Services 



\ 



Definition* Special services are available to the student or his par en tSj including the services of • cert^f led~Ychool psychologist, a physical 
therapist, a vocational gnidance counselor, a speech and hearing clinician, etc. These services are^^pvlded at every level of education. The 



programs and services provided are capable of meeting the needs of the total range of exceptional children, includlngtthe multiply handicapped 
and lnclu<^ a psrent educatlon'program. / ^ * ' ' * 

— . _ _ _ ^ __. __. . 

/ ^ 

4 - 



There is a continuum ^ programs and services through all school ages. 



1 .(3 
None available 



0) 



19. The program has provisions for tj 

I 1 (0 - 2) 

No provisions 



(1 - 1) 



*3 (18 7) 
Available for some 



5 (€a - 73) 
Available for all 



al range and incidence of exceptionality including multiply handicapped. 



(8 - 1) 



3 (18 - 8) 
Provisions for some 



20. A parent education program is an integral par( of the special education program. 

1 (14 - 4) 2 -(17 - 20) 3 (38 - 39) 

Ho planned effort or - Adequate effort made 

planned program 



(12 " 22) 



(23 - 23) 



5 (61 - 68) 
Provisions for all 



5 (9 - 13) 
-Excellent program 



21. A spych program is provided to' serve speech impaired children of all exceptional it las from kindergarten through 12th grade. 



1 (6-0) 
^ot available 



(0 - 3) 



3 (10 - 10) 
Available for some 



22. Itinerant vision and hearing teachers work with kindergarten children. 



1 (13 - 4) 
No kindergarten children 



(1-7) 3 (9 - 13) 

^ Some kindergarten 
< children 



(6 - 25) 



^6 - 19) 



5 (77 7 62) 
Available for all 



^5 (72 - 58) 
nndergarten children 
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23. Tht sftryicts of*« physicih, therapUt »« •v^lXabXT for sCudenCs who require Chea* 
4) 2 (8 . 7) 



• Not available 



3 (8 13) 
Available for acme 



(11 - 19) 



24. A public ralaciona affort maincaint' comif iCy avareneas of and intereac ia special education. 



(18 - 8) 



No planned effort 



(15 - 23) 



^ 3 (24 - 32) 
Adequate effort-^ 



(29 - 22) 



5 (54 - 58) 
AvailaJ^le for all 



5 (14 • 15) 
Excellent effort with organised 
program . 



D. Records and Reporting 

. Definition. The maintenance of ayateaatic and ypeiiodic issufda. facilitates an awcuiate aaaeaaaent of each child'a educational progreaa, and hia 
strengths and weakneasea in each apecific akOl area of concern. Such records are based^M^^ppropriate nornative atandarda and aeaaurea. 
Thia file shotild also inj j^^ tecorda o|..t)i« ceaulta of profeaaional exaaioationa inclofl^^Kion and hearia|( acreenloga, neurological acreen- 

^ ,ing» and, vhace indicate^^^sychlatric evaluationa. It ahould include ^ny fdlov^up ^a^^K^^ findinga that follow plac^ent of a child In the 
special education setting in addition to preplaceaent evaluation. With propei safegiardm^rents oz guardians bib given 4cceaa to^the fil9 upon 
requeat and are informed of* this right. ' ' ^ - 

25^ Appropriate ezaalnation records for each child, including psychological , vision and^earlng acraeping are , on file. 

2 O - 3 JWO - 9) ' 4 (18 - 32)' 



1 (1 - 0) • ,2 (3 - U 3 MO - 9) ; 

The recorda do^not ^ Records exist for each' ^ « 

~xlat for every ^hild child- but in aoae caaea - 

• not cocQplete upi^to^ate 

26. Continual records (cuaulative growth) of the student la attainaent anS^rogress are maintained. 

' 1 (1 - 1) 2 (8 - 3) ^ .3 (22 - 15) 4 (16 - 30) 

Not on 'every child ' Progress records on all 

^ ~" but irregularly maintained 



5 (58 - 59) % 
Recorda exist for each 
child, are complete and 
tiP-tondata and are 
aCceaaiblt^o teacltar 



5 (54 - 51) 
Progre&a recorda on all 
and regularly maintained 



27. An educational assessment of each child indicating strengths and weakneaaes in apecific akill areas are on file 

2 (9 - 6) ' 3 (11 - 10) 4. (20 - 29) 

Education assessmeTit not ^ 
on file 'for every child 

I 



3 (11 - 10)' 
Educational aasessaent bn 
file for each child but not 
always made within laat 
thi^fi^ years 



5 (50 - 54) 
On file («r ssch child <nd 
made within laat three y^ra 



Rj^ Diagnogla and Evaluation ^ j < " 

Definition. Diagnosis and evaluation inv^oives estly (pceschool, where possible) and comprehenaive identification of %igh liak" children coupled 
. with ifiiaedlat^^l low- through of ptescciption, sssignment and appropriate individualised Instruction, using, wherever possible, team cvsluation . 

by a psychiattist, a neutoXoglat, etc. The special education teacher ia fully capable of performing initial aasessaent of scadealc ststua and 

recognising special problems tot xefertai and specialized evaluation. Coaptehenaiva evaluation for poaaible educational reassignaent la conducted 
* at intervals of two years^. It is also conducted annually where, txanafer to a different type of program or aervice ia contemplated, or upon 

parental request. Parental consent is obtained for transfer. / 



28. Preschool screening is available. 



1 (15 
Done for some 



2) 



(4 - 2) 



• 3 (24 
Done f^ aany 



13) 



(19 - 32) 



5 (38 - 39) 
Done for all 



9. Thece la eatly and comptehensive identification of %igh xisk" school sge children and immediate follow-through of individual pxeacxiption 
and instruction. ' 



1 (18 - 0) 
Soae children are- 
identified early 



(6-2) 3 (24 - 27) 

Mo*st children are 
identified early and 
follqw-through occura 
aoon 



(42 - 19) 5 (10 - 84) 

All problem children 
are idefuified early and 
Inmediite follow-^^ough 
occurs .^f*^"^*^ 



30. The educational assignment of every special education sti^ent is reevaluated not leas than every two yeara. 



1 (2-1) 
Done for soae 



P. Supervision and Administration 



2 (1-0) 



3 (4-3) 
Done for many 



(15 - 12) 



5 (78 - 84) 
Done for all 



Definition. The special education supervisor allots adequate time fox and encouragea ataff /parent conferencea periodically. The admi{kattativa 
. staff atteapta t^ maintain, by appropxiate meana, coim&unity awareness of the program And to atimulate public interest In the special edJtation 
program. In working with the staff, the edministxatox ox supervisor pxovides lesdership in the introduction of needed and beneficial prq^am 
changea and is cognisant of legislative and policy criteria relative to the apecial eduction prograa or planned chanjR* 

«31. The auperviaor provides leadership in Introducing needed and beneficial prograa changed. 

2 (14 - 23) 3 (27 - 31) , 4 (18 - 29) 



1 (9 - 2^^ 
Little leaderahip. 



3 (27 - 31) 
Regular and adequate 
leaderahlp 



5 (3^ - 15) 
Provides excellent 
leadership 



ERIC. 
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32. 



3f. 



Th« auptt^taor allocs tlM for and encour«g«« •C«£f^paT«nc cqaferenc««. j' 
w . ^ ^ * 

1^ (2-2) 2 (16-13) * 3 (26-^25). 

Mq tiM airotccd To • llBlCad extent 

C - ^ ' 4llot« tlae * 

The teacher eharee Inf oraatloo with apeclal education eee'oclates and/or other eteff. 



(6 



34) 



1 (2 - 
N6 Inforwatlon la 
a^red with other 
Ceachere 



1) 



(10 - 6) 



3 (25 - 28) 
' Spna loforMtion ^ 
la ahared 



(2S - 38) 



5 (50 - 2^) 
Allots necaaaery tloe end 
encourage a etaff /parent 

conferences 

* 

5 (39 - 26) \ 
All teachers ahera 
Information 



Ik 



G* Integretlo^ with the Regtilar Claaaroo« ProKraa 



Deflnltlo^i Special education etudenttf are, where faeelble, Integteted Into regulet education progress , Qvlldren ere n^'t placed in e ael£%contalaed 
special education daaaroos as ths prefsrrsd plsccaent, but tathex they ate given necetaary eupportlve eenrlcee adjunctive to thelt regulax^^ucadon 
experiences. Activities in vhlch regular and spsclal education can paxtfclpeta appropriately are eought and routinely encouj^ged. Honhand^^ied 
children^ srs, in turn, encossrsgad by fsculty st^ltudes and curriculum^ accept and help the spscisl educetion child. Ado^uate and appropriate * 
supportive resource etafC an^&a^icea are available to the children Ml|^ther the aelf -contained claaarooa o^-^ ^be regular classroom. 



34. There la evidence of e eyetemati 



(27 . 22) 



No evidence 



to Integrate apeclal educatibn students Into regular educational progress. 

4 (14 - 13) 



(15 -12) 

r 



ipeclal educe ticm students 
Moderate evidence 



5 (24 - 38)^ 
Consldsrabla evidence 



35. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



Special educetion children placed in regular claseea erto^ipj^vidsd help^ by resource and/or ^eclsl education tsschsrs. 

^ 1 (34 - 26). ' 2 (12 - T) ' \ a:^.-Jy9^ . 'j^ . (16-19)* <\ 5 ^5-29) 

No help ' * ^ Some aMletanca given ' ^ * * ATI neceaany* aaaletance 

Pupils are given op^ortooitles to patticipate In eocial, acts,^Busl€^snd physlaal ed^y^etlon activities .vlth nonhan4j^apped. children . 

1 (43 ."3^) * 2 (6-^8) ' ^ 3 (8;^ 10) 1^ J <f ^ h) ^ 

No prdvlsion * Part of time ^^^^ ^ 'a 

There is evldsnce that nonhandlceppe<i~ children sre encoursged to accetk end ^el.p epsclal education children. 



5 , (39 "^D 
On a regular baale 



(16 - 8) 



i OA)- 26) \ , 
No evidence 

Special education claee^are located within regular ^choole or have ready access to them. 



3 » (26 - 19) 
Hodersfte evldsnce ' 



24) 



' ^ 1 p3 - 28) 
Dqes not ^ve ready access 



(6 - 3) 



3 (2-- 2) 
Bas^ ready acceaa 



(1 -2) 



5, (14 - 15)- 
Conalderable evidence 



5 (58 - 65) ' 
Located within a regula9 
achool 



1 



it . 



(. 




\ 
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^ . ' APPENDDt B 

^ \ . Division of Research 

^ ' Btureau of Information Systems 

Pegn^lvania Department of E4ucatton . 
• . * ^ ' 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING FORM DEAS-2236-^T (10-76) COSTS FOR FIVE CATEGORIES" 
'Special Education Research Study— 1976-77 



ERLC 



1. Where posQible, use the specific cost for each budget llx^ item such as 
salaries of teachers , aides , etc. 

1. VHieti specific categorical costs cannot be determined, use the instructions 
for the-^Baslc Education Revised Handbook (draft copy) sent by the Division 
of Special Education, to allocate the cost among the various categories. 

3. Keep in mind to prorate costs for the total number of categories in your lU 
and post the proper amounts under the f iva-^ategorles on 'Form DEAS-1670. 

' /'^ 

A. Be careful to ^report the ^xact number of pupils enrolled from each teacher's 
class record for each >:ategory. 

5. Be careful to xeport the exact ntimber of ADMs ioi each category of exception** 

ality. JJse teacher's class records to obtain total days menberghip belonged 

1 and divide by the number of days in the school year (full«-time classes). 

. » 

6. Report ADMs for part-time or itinerant classes by converting the total minutes 
of instruction per pupil p^r week to AWIs in accordance with the following 
child accounting instructions: ^ , ^ 

, J. 

* Calculate ADMs for 'part-time classes by thfe following formula. 

Average^ number of pupils. taught ^y itinerant teiichers 
per week times the nimiber of periods per week that in- 
struction is provided for. the individual pupil times 
' the number of minutes per pupil in special class divided 
by 1650 equals the average dally membership. 

^ ' Check with 1:he lU attendance 'person to obtain the proper ADMs. 

7. Do not report any speech ^d hearing costs under the five categories even . 
though students may be receiving speech or hearing training. ^ 

8. If elementary and secondary costs are not accounted for separately in your 
records, report specific costs for teachers » aides, etc., and prorate the 
remaining costs on a per pupil' baais. 

Use the final financial expenditures and, if possible, the audl±ed figures 
for this report. • ^| 
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Delementary^' 


SPECIAL EDUCATION COST/QUALITY STUDY 
COSTS BY SPECIAL EDUCATION CATEGORIES 




rNTERMEDIATE UNIT NAME 




lU* 




\* t 


1* □secondary' 


1976-76 

DEAS-2236-OT M0-'y6) 










DATE SUBMITTED • 






„lnstructipns» SuBmit original to the Depar;ment of Education, Bureau of Information Systems, Division of Research, Box 911, Harr.sburg, Pa. 17126. Att. Dr., John G. 
/jCober, jiy December 15, 1976. Report tfie" 197S*76 expenditures by the various categories and the correct ADM's and enrollment figures based on the teacher's records. 
/ Prorate elem. and sec. expenditures according to the spec, instructions for Spec. Ed. in the Basic Handbook. 




>^ 


EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


EDUCABLE 


t 

TRAINABLE 


SOCtALLY & 
EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 


' PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


8RAIN INJURED/ 
L,D, 

Jl 










0100 ADMINISTRATION 












0151 Contracted Auditing Services 
















01 54 ' Contracted Legal Services 


r 














0159 Other Contracted Services 


















Total 0100 - 






















0200 INSTRUCTION ^ 












' 021 1 Salaries. Principals 


















0212 Salaries, Director. Special Education 
















0212.1 Salaries, Supervisors 


• 
















0212 2 Salaries, Instructional Advisers 










* 






0213 Salaries, Teachers 




c 












0213 1 Salaries, Teachers. Substitutes 
















0216 Salaries. Other (Ex: Other Instructional Staff) 
















0218 Salaries Instructional Assistant 


L 














1219 Salaries, tterical 
















0221 Textbooks 














0224 AudiO'Vtsuals 
















0225 Other 
















0222-0229 Supplies 
















0231 In-Service Training 
















0239 Staff Travel 
















0239.1 Other Expenses 




V 






. J ■ « 






- - 


0250 Contracted Services 
















Total 0200 














. ^ * 0300 PUPIL PERSONNEC SERV 


CES 






0313 Salaries-School Psychologist Total 0300 1 


.- . r 











♦ 0400 HEV\LTH SERVICES 












0412 Salaries, Psychiatrist 
















't)413 "Safaries, Nurses 










4_ . ^ , 






0415 Salaries. Clinical Psychologist ^ 
















0415.1 Salaries, Psychiatric (Social Worker). 
















0415,2 Salaries,' Therapists * 




- T 












* 0419 Safaries, Clerical 




* 












0422 Supplies 
















»0432 Staff Travel 












• 




0432.1 Other Expenses 
















^^^^52 Contracted Medical Services 












3 




Total 0400 








: 


r 


4 



^ EXPESOITURE i^CCOUNT 




Educable 


Trainable * 


Socially & 
Ernotiooally 
Oltturbad 


1 X ' 

Phytlcally 
I Handicappad 

i ♦ ' 


Brain 
injured/ 
U.O. 






0600 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 




€612 


Operation & Maintenance Salaries * ' 








♦ 




J 


- 0621 


Ope/ation & Matn^nance Supplies, 














- 0622 


Fuel for Building " 














0631 


Utilities 












■* 


0639 


Other Expenses 














01643 


Instructional Equipment 














0644 


Noninstructional Equipment 








1^: — 






0650 


Contracted Services > 










' r— 




Total^600 


■ X-. 










^ ' 0800 FIXED CHARGES 


0831 


Employe Retirement 














0832 


Social Security 














0833 


Workmen's Compensation 








] 






0834 'fmploye Insurance 






\ 






083S 


Fire Insurance 






~^ : — 








0836 


Other Insurance 














* 0838 


Rent 














'0839 


Other Fixed Charges 






* — 












Total 0800 . 
















: 


/ yi^0900 FOQD SERVICE 






0962 


Supplementary Feeding 










♦ 








Total 0900 


















1200 CAPITAL OUTLA^Y 






^1243 


Instructional Equipment 










lI 




1244 


Noninstructional Equipment 








* < 






Total 1200' • 












TOTAL COSTS 












Co$t (for Department use) . 










1 r 


AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP 


• 










Cost (for Department use) ^ 








r 




ylN^UMBER ENROLLEl/ 










( 


Cost (for Department use) 












, TOTAL ANNUAL^HOURS OF INSTRUCTION ' 
FOR EACH PUPIL 












Total Number of lUTCTasses in 
Each Category 












r 


Total Number of Itinerant 
Teachers in Each Category 




: ^ V~ 

« 






• *\ 






Total Enfolied Pupils in District 
Operated Classes in Each Category ' 










\ 

* ! , 

'S s 


















■ " ' ^/ 



/ 
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CMWMwMith of PtmifylvMl*' 
OEPARTMIHT OrCDUCATlOH 
BtirMto •! e4ue«*leMl AAnlnistretion 
Support S«fvlc«« 



SPECIAL CLASS INSTRUCTION COSTS 

19 • 19 OPERATION 



AOMiM. (hiir PQt coot 



APPLICATION FOR REIMBURSEMENT IN SCHOOL YEAR 19 • 19 ON ACCOUNT OF- DISTRICT OPERATION 

* DURING THE PRECEDING SCHOOL YEAR 19 r 19 OF A PREAPPROVED COURSE (jkcoyRSES FOR EXCEPTIONAJ-^LDREN^ ' 

IKSTRUCriQNSi; Submit lite copies of tb^ completed cakulttions to the responsible •opetioteodeot wbo vill fonrazd fow copies ci tbe coiqiutfttioa to tbe Batettu of Scbpol Accooficuis mod SobAdieti Oepartraeot 



INSTnUCTIONAL LtVJtU 


KLKMc A SKC- 




^ SiCONOAItV SCHOOLS 


SPSCtAU CkAtS INSTHUCTION COSTS 
•MCIAL CLASS COSTS SKMftTKD ON LKSS A^PLICASLB 

BX^KifOiTuiics moM rioMAL ruNos N«T KxcLuoto rnou 

Tits S^KtlAL eoSTJi RCMllTtD ON THK Am COLUMN 
(t) LKtS COLUMN CS) BQVALS C9LUMN IS) 


COLUMN P 

rcotRAL ruNOs 

NOT CXCLUOKO 

rnoM SPKC. cosTi 
NSI^O^XSO OH Arw 


CLAsFtyTsTnucTioi^ cd^Ts 


COLUMN 4 tNSTR. 
COSTS, 'CJtCLUSIVI 

or srsc. class 

COSTS, INCVMCO 

roA msctoiNf 

YKAA 


POK OsC 

ONLY 


SPICIAU q 


LASSJHtmUCI 


10»JC4^»I1 


COLUMN 4 tNSTR. 
COSTS. BSCLUSIVI 
or SmCC. CLASS 
COSTS, IMCUSSBO 
rOR MBCBOtNB 
VCAA 


\ 

FOR. 
ONUV 


NOT ON Am 
SUT INCURRKO 
r^0« SASB 

jrcAji 


COLUMN 2 
ON A'R CUT 
NOT INCURRCO 
roR SASt 
YKAR 


COLUMN S 
INCUARCO roR 

PKKecOINS 
VHOOLTKAR 
OHLT 


COLUMN 1 
HOT OH AFft 
• ttT INCtMRBO 
rM SASB 


COLUMN X 
Oil SVT 
NOT INCUSSBO 
rOR SASK 


COLUMN S 
tttCtfHRCO FOR 

MttCBSlSS 
SCNOOL TBAII 


ADMINISTRATION • SUPPLIES 0121 
























iNSTRUaiON 

S«t«fl«s, PrinclMi« * 031 1 
























S«lor(>s, Su^^rvtssrs or C«ofdln«tors 03t? 










—ii 














S«l«rlss^ T*oeb«rs^ Othsr Proftsslonol 

InsirucHsA S(«if 03*1Q3U.03i6 
























Sclsrist • tnstrvetiofMl mtd Non^nstmcfional 

Asslstsnts to Insfruction St^ ^^"^^ ^ 0318^0319 






i 


















Textbooks; Awifto- Visual aUs 0331.0334 
























SgppU«%,Multl«iod]o Units 0333,0330 
















/ ■ 








CorAfsctW S*fvic«s Insftuc^ron ' 0350 
















— T — 








PUPlt PeRSONNEL SERVICES • SALARIES 

. 'Directors. CoerJlno»ors. Supervisor* Q3U 


















1 






Gultlonco & Psycholoolcol P«f«onn«> 03^3 








4 
















a«ficst I Ottior CIoaalfio<i P«r»onnot 03tO 












\ — 












OPERATION & MAINTENANCE SUF^PLIES _ 0631 








f 
















FIXED CHARGES - INST RUCTIO^^AL EMPLOYES 

Employvr Short of Rotkorhont fProroto) " 0631 






J 


















Employer Shoro of So«< S*ciiHty fProroto) 0833 
























TOTALS OP INSTRUCTION COSTS 
























EQUiV PUUL-TtME ADM COMPUTED ON BACK 


















\ 






ACTUAL IMSTRUmoM-COST PFR PUPU 












j^... ...Kt......i<, ....... 











US 



FOR DEPARTMENTAL USE ONLY 



ADM,A>prevoi< for Poyinont • Division of Spociol Education 

^S«conrfory t^w 



.ElOMontory 



Totoi E<Mlvoisnt ADM • DEBE^34 
. Eiofflontory - S«eaw«l<iiy 



instruction c^^ psr spoclol cipss pupil as opprovo^ for roimburssmont by tfio DoporfWMnt 
of EJucotion in th« burfgst fof clossos or schools for oitoopilonsl ihlMion for tho «d«e«l 
ysor In which tho eloss Is op«r«tod« * 

Elom^tory » Socen^ry 



I horoby comfy thot «ho (nirrwciten Cos«i p«r pup*i os c^mpuiod in thts appiicanon fo* ro.mbwtiomoni on occouni of proopprovod ipocioi «Iosioi oporotod by lh« dostgnatf d disntci or lyitom during fho piocoding school yoor or* bosod on «h« rocords for that school yoor 
ond oro coiculoto d In occordonco with tho provisions of Soctlon 350^ of tho 1949 Public School Codp, os omondod* _^ 

' ■ ' " ' ~ SlSNATURt or RKSrOMSISLB SU^BRlMTBHOiNT . 




8ATB SUSMITTBD 



SUMATURC AMD AOORCSl Or SCCRKTART 



OCSB-SSS tS/7S) 



rERlC ' 



^6 



47 



INSTRUCTIONS 



U ComtvtotloM tkcti W bot«^ en th« InitWien eoitt of pn^0ppro^4 tp«eial ctaii«i incurred for fho ^eo4in« school yoor only, rapoHod ond itofiiis«d 
on th« tnnu«l fln«n€Ut ft^t iubinitt«d for that school yooff Uss curront oxpondttvros fcoM ftdorot funrft for t^UI closMt not •xclu4od from •lo««Rt* 
ory tpoclol ontf/of ioccndorv spocUt cost* on tho onnuot finonciol roport ond sholl tnctudo unsold ohllgeliont for tpociol lelass«k Incurrod for tho 
school y^r^bul oImII mcIUoo thoso oxpondituros tor tpoclol clossos mod* during thot school yoor which woro incurrod for ofhor school yoors. Thoso 
f'spoclel clot* Instruction Cost* sl^ll bt contrasted with tht instruction costs of tho school systom, o»clusivo of thoso spociol clot* costs, at incurrod 
^for thot schoolyoor ot tho somo lovol of instruction. 



) 

ThOomounts sho«n in colutans3 of tho colculotlont tholl bo oppiicoblo costs for cfoltos»in spocltfl oducotion ot tncurrod for tho imModiotoly Muoding 
school yoor only.* CoMputo ooch itom of oppiicoblo inttructlon coott of tpoclol clottot at folloWsi prom tho oxponditurot for spociol clastot \m4 at 
^tho doslanotod lovol In tho onnuol financial roport of tho procoding school yoor, su^roct curront oMpOndlturos from fodor'ot funds for spociol clossos not 
oxcludod from EUmontory Spociol ond Socomlary Spociol costs on tho onnuol finonciol roporti Add column 1, spociol class costs for tho itom os Incurrod < 
for thot school yoor but not tncludod In oxpondlturos shown an tho onnJol finonciol roport: subtroct column 2, tpoclol clott oxpondltucos for th| Itom 
Includod In tho annual finonciol roportibut octuolly incurrod for any school yoor othor thon tho ono immodlotofy procodlnfl. If tho oMoct oxpOndlturo for 
spociol clossos ot shown on tho onnuol finonciol roport ts not tho botit of tho colculotion, oddltlonol doto thould bo siAmittId to (ustlfy tho omount 
usod. . ' ^ 

il Submit Spociol Clost Instruction Costs ot ono okmontory oXd/or ono tocondory lovol of inttructlon only. If moro thon ono tpociofctott is oporotod ot 
o cortoin lovol of InttrMCtion, comJbino tho dittrlct co\tt ot woll ot tho oqulvolont fulUimo ovorogo doily momborthlp 9! oil tpoclol clottot oporotod ot 
thot Itvohtocomputo o tingk tpoclol clott {«ittruc»|on cott for that lovol of Inttruct^n. Tho ovorogo doily fnomborthlp of tpoclol clottot mutt,bo 
'^oconclloblo with tho doto roportod on ottondonco Form DEBE4&34 Roport tho oqulvolont fulUtimo ADM In tpoclol clottot oporotod 

from fodoro I fund t in column F. » ^ 

I. Tho sum of tho not tpoclol clots Instruction cottt (column 3) and tho not Inttructlon cottt oxclutivo of tpocioPclott cottt (column 4) at ooch lo^l of 
instruction for ooch Itom'littod on thit colculotion thould oquol tho amount thown for tho corrotponding itom ond rotpoctlvo lovol of Instruction In 
column 3 on tho opprovod Tuition Roto Colculotlont, Form DEBE'634. ^ 

5. Tho sum pl-thooquivolont fulMimo ovo^ogV doily momborthlp In tpoclol clottot and tho oqvlvolont fulMlmo ovovogo dolly momborship In rogulor clottot 
thould jsquoi tho totol oquivolont rullMlmo.ovorago dolly momborthlp for ooch l«V*l of Inttructlon ot roportod on tho onnuol ottondonco roports ond'usod on 
FormpEBE-^. ' / 

6. Excludo from tho computation oU oxpondituros for tummor tchoolt, adult oducotion, community collogot, homobound Inttructlon, oxtonsion rocrootlpn ond 
othor programs, and oxponditur^ from fodorol fumlt. 



r 



COMPUTATION OF EQUIVALENT FULL-TIME MEMBERSHIP- 
\19 . 19 School Yoor 



A. Momb«rthip in Rolmbursoblo Dittrict-Oporotod'Spocfol Education\lattot (Do not includo itinoront progromt) 



^ — 1 


Fodorol Fun^ 


Clomonterv 




mdary . ^ 


Eloffl. 


S«c. 


Glft^ 


Othor 


Giftod-^ * 


Othor 


Totol doyt school wot In tottion during tchool 
yoor 






^ 








Aggrogoto full doyt of moraborthip of tppciol clott 
wpils roport»d on DEBE'^S? 








fe^ 






PorcontogVof tchooldoy which tpoclol pupllt aro< 
ottignod to tpocioJ clottot* 














Aggrogoto doy^of oquivolont full*timq momborthlp in 
spociol clotsos 4 










\ 


^ — 


Equf valont full^tlmo ADM In^tpociol clottot ot 
rtportod on DEBE-493 * 















of tho doy or wook to rogulor clottn, tho porcontogo of timo In tpoclol clots may bo computod by dlvfdlng tho numbor of hours por wook In spociol dossos by 
tho totol numbor of hours In tho wookly tchodulo. If thit porcontogo U not conttont for oil tpoclol clott pupllt, roport tho ovorogo porcontogo computod ot 
follows: 



Exompio: 20 pupil t ^ 75% = 15 EquivoUnt FulUTlmo Doyt 
D pupils g 50% = 5 Equlvolont FulUTimo Doyt 

30 pupils = 20 Equivolfnt Full*Timo Doyt 

20 



B. Mombor: 



ovorogo porcootogo = = 6^2/3% 

bio Dittriet»ODoratod Irinoront Spociol Clottot* 



40 puptis 9 10% = 4 Equivolont Full-Tlmo Doyt 
30 pupllt 9 20% = 6 Equivolont FulUTlmo Doys 

70 pupllt 1^10 Equivolont FulUTlmo Doyt 
ovorogo porcontogo ""7^^ U»2/7% 



— ^ — •,• 1 

^^^^^^^WD r gon 1 X ot 1 0 n 


^Exomplo 


k Elomontory 


, Socc 


ndory 


Avorogo numbor of pupllt tought by itinoront 
toochort por wook during tomv • 


105 










Numbor of porlodt por wook thot lottructlon ik / 
providod for tho-indrvlduol pupH ^ 


1 










Numbor of ^l^tos por porl^ In tpoclol 

do so . 


25* 






— . — i. 




Totol numbor bf minutot In oil clottot wookly for 
tho>ovorogo pupil * 


1750 * * 










Equivolont fulUtim^ ovorogo dolly momborthlp (Colt. . 
IX 2 X3* Col. 4) 


M-500 




• 







*105 X 1 X 25 -f 1750 = V500 

If tho longth of doss timo voriot, doto moy bo computod In toporofo column t. 



5g 



48 



:eric 



V 37 

r ' - 



- - * APPENDIX C 

TABLE 18 

igTA-lPs INTERMEDIATE UNIT' SPECISIT EDUCATION COST PER ADM 



i 



ementary 



• 


FMR 




TMR 




TU 


PH 


TU 


SED 


lu 


BT 

l^X 




$5,599 


2'2 


{r$5,660 




17 ■ 


/ 
$6,775 


3 


$5,679 


. 22 


$5,353 


3 


2,820 


-16 


5,304 




3, 


6,070 


• 25 


' 5,388 


25 


5,204 


26 


. 2,802 


2T6 


4,255 




23 


5,570 


26 


5,304 


. 26 


5,131 




2,619 


27 


3,861 




16 


4,530 


2 . 


' 5,06,9' 


4 ■ 


5,&74 


- 27 


2,339 


3 


' 3,822 




2 


4,246 


6 


4,993 


17 


4,536 


16 
14 


2,280 . 
211 


15 
18 


3,708 
3,459 




15 
10 


4,046 
4,042 


15 _ 
4 


' ,4,926 
• 4,475 


. Xo 

7 


.-.J»,2W, " 
4,203 


19 


2,087' - 


23 


3,384 




12 


3,783 


1 


. 4,247 


2 


4,177 




2,068 


10 


3,261 




26 


,3,713 


22 


4,103 


19 


3,961 


24 


2,043 


11 


*3,075 




13 


3,446 


10 


3,985~ 


16 


3,822 


10 


2,039 


■'25 


3,021 




19 


3,225 


2,7 


3,699 


27 • 


3,745 


5 


.1,999 


14 


2,796 




t 22' 


3,171 


> 


• 3,832 


5 


3,554. 


20 


1,921 , 


2 


2y794 




8 • 


3,014 






15 


3,530 


21 


1,912 


12 


2,695 




6 


2,984 . 


. ' 13 


3,73i^ 


■ -^i 


3j495 


2 

' 18 


1,893 
1,741 


17 
• 21 


• 2,602 
^,562 


< 


7 

h 

18 


"'2,968 
2,899 


28 
23 


. 3,708 
' 3,572 , 


•3 
28 


3,150 . 
• 3,144 ' 


17 
9 


1,67^- 
, 1,626^ 


8 

^ 28 


2,561 
2, '4 99 




28 
21 


2,877 
^,636 


7, 
12 


3,544. 
• 3>408V_ 


23 


3,13p 
■ 3,079 


6 


1,597 


1 


2,498 




5 


2,532 


8 


. 3,290 


• 20 


3,041 ' 


- 25 


1,545 


24 


2,479 




1 


2,413 


-24 


3,202 


12 


2,962 


7 


1,512, • 




2,4'43 




9 


2,351 


19^ 


3,i07 


14 


2,863 


• - 8 


.1,466 ■ 


13 


2,288 




24 ■ 


2,292 


20 . 


3,089 


24 


2,832 


.12 


1,397 


9 


2,215 




14 


2,215 


5 


2^94 


1 


2', 788 


: 29 


1,041 ' 


7. 


" 2,174 




4 


2_,170 


17-^ 


2,947 


8 


2,585 


♦ * 




20 . 


2,155 




. 25 


2,144 


9 


• 2,593 


13^- 


' - 2,414 t 






■ '5 


'2,144 




27 


2,034 


18 


2,534 


* • 6' 


• -2,255/ 


-/ * 




^ -19 


2,028. 




20 


1,928 


29 


• 1,812 


9 


2,168-. 


• ^ ' • • 




6 


1 ,^666 




29 


1,457 


- - 16 


1,308 , 


/ 11 


' 2,151 






' 29 


1,435 




r, . . 








29 


1,403 


^ Aver;ige 
TIotTlTm 
O 


$2 09^. 

"■i.geo'-*".' 


Average 
, Median 


$2,926 
2,60? 




Average 
Median 

1 


$3,271 
2,976 


Average 
Median 


$3,733 
3,72d 


Average 
Median 


$^3,449 
3,150 


4 ' ♦ « 












38^5 











> ^ • "^tE 19 

1974-75 INTERMEDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EPUCATION COST PER ADM. ^ 

Secondary' 




< 



PH 



lU 



SED 



lU 



2.2 
13 
•26- 
25 
20 
2 

15 . 
29 

7 

4 
21 

5 • 
' 19 

1 
18 
* 27 - 
24 

17 N 

23 
28 

3 

8 



$6,62i ' 
6,194 
5,79l' 

■ 5 »155 - 
4,621: 

.4,247 
4,138 
4,117 ' 
4,114 
3,999 

' 3,754 
3,531- 
3*515 
3,388 
3,201 
3,165 
3,115' 
'3,067. 
2,962 
2,877 
2,536 
2', 07.7 



. 20 
25 
• 3 
2 

,10 
29 
-18 
13 
15 
' 5 
• 21 
24 
.23 
' 14 
19 
. 3 
■ '8 
7 

'26 



$8,293' 
5,981 
5,583 
5,042 
4,930 
4,924 
4,131 
4,058 
3,887 
3,679 
3,507 
3,421 
3,314 
^,090 
2,887 
2,463 

■ -2,438 
2,218 
2,049, 

- ;,976 



r 



29 
9 

15 . 
2 

14 

10.' 

12 

16 ' 
5 

la-. 

23 
-8 
13 
25 
21 
24 
3 



c 



4 



Average' $1,847 
- -Median ""1,858 



ERIC 



Average 
Median 



r 



$3,918 
3,643 . 



'So 



Average $3,894 
Median 2,593 



Average 
Median 



$3,005 
2,582 



TABLE 20 

1975-76 INTERMEDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EpUCATION COSt' PER ADM 
♦ Elementary 




- TABLE 21 



1 



lU 



15 
23 
14 
26 
4 
21. 

9 
17 
28 
12 
3 
16 
19 
8 
6 
18 
27 
5 
2 
7 
1 
10 
20 
25 
29 



1975-76' INTERMEDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EDUCATION COST PER ADM 

Secondary 



EMR 



$5, '381' 
4,lg8 
2,9^7 
2, '892 
2,667 
2,565 
2,502 
2,478 
' 2,385 
2,226 

'2,137 
2,120 
2,097, 
2,07l8 
2,065 
2,000 
l,-959 
1,924 
1,863 
1,845 

.1,833 
1,691 
1,647 
1,539 
1,452 



lU 



TMR 



/ 



Median 



$2,338 
2,097 



26 
3 
2 
15 
20 
6 
22 
21 
23 
10 
8' 
27 
4 
9 
18 
^6 
19 
25 
28 
13 
1 
5 
14 
24/ 
12 
7 
17 
29 



$4,215 
4,211 
4,017 
3,590 
3,369 
3,165 
3,025 
3, '001 
2,958 
2,938 
2,930 
2,910 
2,904 
2,840 
2,702 
2,698 
2,655 
2,425 
2,327 
2,317 
2,308 
2,225 
2,100 
2,074 
2", 059 
2,054 

' 2,031 
1,796 



lU 



PH 



Avetage 
Median 



$2,780 
2,771 



12 
26 
22 
3 
13 
4' 
1. 
18 
17 
• 8 
19 
28 
5 

«. 21 

2^ 
7 
20 
2 
15 
27 
29 
23 
24 



$8,507 
6,365 
6, .227 
4,897 
4,646 
4,638 
4,519 
4V^18 
4,277 
4,045 

"3,582 
3,506 
3,377 
3,366 
3,260 
3,186 
3,087 
3,081 
3,007 
2,916" 
2,558 
2,54^ 
Z,249 




Average $4,007 
Median 3,506 



lU 



SED 



1 

'24 
26 

3 
20 
15 
14- 
25 
18 
10 
12 
29 
27 

5 
13 

8 
19 
23 
21 

7 

22- 



$6,560 
5,914 
5,412 
5,374 
5,190 
4,928 
4,363 
4,233 
4,165 
4,084 
3,552 
3,498 
3,477- 
3,366 
3,286 * 
3,068 
2,934 
2,92^? 
2,615 

'2,413 
3^965 



lU 



BI 



Average $3,968 
Median 3,552 



1 
20 

2 
12 
15 

3 
16 

5 
23 
18 
10 
17 
14 
25 

9' 

7 

8 
21 
19 
13' 
24 



$6,528 
5,917 
5,493 
5,262 
5,110 
4,142- 
4,034 
3,582 
■ 3,891 
3,473 
3,248 
3,233. 
^221 
1,040 
2,986 
2,747 
2,559 
2,380 
.2,285 
1,999 
' 1,655 



Average 
Median 



$3,675 
.3,248 



ERIC 



41 



52 



r 



/ 



TABLE 22 

197A-75 INTERMEDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CL^SS COSTS 

Elementary ^ 







Number of 






Number/df 






Number of 




/^Number of 




Number Qf 




lU 


EMR' 


Cladses 


lU 


TMR 


Classes 


lU 


PH 


Classes 


lU . 


SED 


Classes 


lU BI 


Classes 




3 


$34,017 


47 


16 


$46,932 


9 


3 


$53,620 


6 


10 


$42,376 


5 


\ 16 $29,726 


18 




26 


33,592 


254 


12 


41,760 


14 


23 


47,516 


5 


6' 


20,991 - 


1 


20 29,197 


. ^16 




16 


29,642 




27 


41,279 


7 


17 


33,877 


2 


16 


36,335 \ 


• 5 


26 29,129 


. ^ 34 




K lA 


28,140 


^9 


a 


40,136 


20 


15, 


31,421 


3 


2$ 


33,595 


66 


27 28,949 


9 




23 


27,490 


1 


11 


37,926 


6 


21 


31,367 


2 


2 


33,229 ^ 


23 


22 26,104 


" 13^ 




• 20 


25,905 


11 


22 


36,414 


3 ' 


20 2^,409 
isr 5B,709 


2 


1 


30,066 


, 9 


15 25,447 • 


^ 49 




27 


24,856 




18 


34,186 


10 


5 


15 


29.394 


11 — ^ 


25 25,410 


29 




21 


24,639 


^ 3 


2 


33,833 


10 


25 . 


28,518 


4 


20 


29,325^ 


. 13^ 


17^ ,25,104 
S 24,2t)8. 


15 




2 


23,510 


79 


26 


33,597 


164 


2 


28,491 


12 


23 


29,523 


28 


76 




- 10 


22,17.5 


11 


23 


31,442 


5 


7 


27,651 


4 


3 


28,139 


AA". 


2 24,091 


. '25 






21,453 


31 


l!5 


31,426 


16 


22 


27,641 


6 


21 ' 


27,064 




. 12 24,009 


« 41 




1 


21,107 


6 


20^ 


28,695 


8 


16 


26;047 
2^,890 


2 


13 


26,946 


24 -23,930 


40 






20,479 


20 


14 


27,979 


8 


28 


2 . 


14 


"^26,366 


4 


7 * 23,610 


11 




9 


19,935 


18 




27,105 


^ 12 


13 


26,841 


2 


28 


25,956 


**1 ^ 


7 21 23,217 


13 




6 


19,814 


3 


? 17 


26,895 


12 


^ 4 


25,605 


1 


27 


24,084 


4 


n/ 23 22,746 


s 39 




'2A 


^ 19,407 


2 


7 


25,726 


12 


6 


24,976 


l' 


24 


23,4fi4 . 


15 


•"'i 4 22,715 
/ . 13 21^614 


13 




.18 


18,657 


22 


4 


25,286 


6 


26 


24,914 


76 


'\ • 


22,^12 


5 


22 « 


*> 


25 

/ 12 


18,072 
17,625 


4 

11 


28 
21 


24,390 
23,975 


9 

. 6 


27 
24 


24,458 
'23,683 


'2 
3 


12 ' 


22,175' 
21,29^ 


•3 . 

^ 17 


( 10 ^1,601, 
i 11 '"^1,514 


21 
2 




-I 


17,364 


32 


•24 


•23,547 
23,033 


l1i^ 


10 


23,530 


2' 


" 8 


20,565 




29; 21,441 
14 19,757 


4 




17,307 


39 


10 


10 


8 


C!3,355 


' 4 


5 


20,439* 


10 


17 






16,995 


11 ^ 


13 


22,25$ 


11 


1 


23,233 


• 7 


11 


20,224 


1 


8 18,631 


25 


J ^ 


17 


16,950 


24 


1 


21,490 


17 


12 


20,002 


3 


19 


20,153 
19,5A6 


7 


6 18^437 


• 4 ^ 










' 9 


20,572 


3 


19 * 


19,605 


5 


9 


. 1 


5 18,419 


11 








5 


,20,514 


11 


5 


-ie,4l3 


30 


7 


18,815 


9 


18 18,283 


16 










6^ 


20,438 


8 


14 


17,061 


1 


2? 


18,139 


4 


X9 16^04 


14 










19 


20,153 


17 ^ 


9 


16,456 


1 


25 


17,459 / 


15 


1 ^ 16,665, 


16 4? 










25 


19,264 


13 


29 


12,795 


3* 


• 17 


16,913 


2 


^ 9 14,430 


* 22 










29 


18,759 


4 








18 . 


13.440 ' 


' 7 ' 


28 13,204 


5 




Average 


$22,571 


658 


Average 


$28,586 


445 


Average 


$26,099 


199 


Average 


$22,767 


324.5 


Averagd $^,358 


631 




Median 


$21,107 




Median 

— 


$26,895 




Median 


$25,605 




Median 


$24,087 
^ 




* Median $22^74^ 

\ / 


S 





ERIC 



•fl974-75 INTERMBDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CLASS COSTS 
» Secondary ' * 







Number of 






Number of 




i-- ^ — 


EMR 


Classes 


lU 


TMR 


Classes 

\ ^ 


lU 


- • "26 




238 


15 


$45,773 


9 


,^ 15 






* 2 


3 


38,443 


23 






6» 


.27 


36,955 


5 


22 






OO 

oZ 


,17 


34,687 


4 


23 


LI ^ - 


^0/. CAT 


lo 


26 


33,597 


40 


2 


01 


01 ooo 

z1,99j 


8 


25 


32,093 


7 


18 


lA • 

' . \ 


on cQc 


15 


29 


31,671 


2 


7 




OA /. A/. 

zU,A04 


19 


1^ 


30,565 


4 


1 


1 Q 


, on i^Q 


35 


2 


29,537 


14 


* 26 


1 n 


on OO"? 


lo 


16 

'o/ 

24 


27,349 


3 


21 


zu 


On 1 oi 


on 


'~ 26,710 


10 


•25 


-V 4 


19,889 


15 


22 


26,431 


6 , 


19 


« 28 

^ ' ' 1 


19,642 


2 


'28 


26,389 




24 






* in 
lU 


25,988 


3 


17 




ifl fli;A 

±o 9 OP«l 


11 


1 o 
Ij 


O/ AC/ 

Z4,954 


7 


13 


18 


«L8^86 


, .'. is 


' 21 


24,725 


4 


27 ^ 


* 7 


1 ft no A 

±o, UZ(4 


A 7 
*♦/ 


1 


O /. O /. A 




4 


Z7 




1 n 
10 


7 


23^781 


13 


20 . 


17 , 


17;535 


2i 


23 


23,311 


10 


8 




17 "^1 7 


1 1 * 
1 J 


. «♦ 


t OO CA1 


A • 0 


3 


9 


17.309 


17 


12 


22,234 


14 . 




, 8 


17,185 


48 


,20 


22,089 






^5.119 


3 


18 


21,633 


9 




15 


12,627 


^ 1 


19 
5 
6 


20,339 
20,276 
19,119 


10 
5 

11 ■ 










^8 


17,248 


V. 13 










, 9 


15,612 






' . ^verage 


$20,683 


759 


Av.erage 


$26^727 


* 252 


Average 


' ^Median 


$19,765 




Median 


$25,471 




. Median 



PH 



Number of 
Classes 



lU 



SED 



Number of 
Classes 



lU 



BI 



Number, of 
Classed 



$44,789 
36,410 

' 35,089 
33,910 
33,671 
33,176 
32,915 
30;495 
29,130 
28,290 
27,116 
27 » 068 
26,998 
25,928 
24,775 
24,559 

■ 23^996 
22^643 

'21,^05 
18,862 
18,434 



1 
3 
1 
1 
11 
2 
I 
2 

33 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1- 
2 
2 

16 



,5 



26 
*25 
'27 
10 
. 24 
13 
IZ 
21 

20 
15 

2 
14 

5 

ii> 

23 
•18 
7 
29 



$33,596 
32,746 
29,485 
26^984 
25,687 
25,655 

• 25,364 
25,188 
25,140* 
24,87> 
23,376' 
2i,442 

- 20,880 
^ 20,458. 
2a, 396 
20,339 
19,950 
19,053 ' 
18,556 
17,971 



8 

. 8 
1 

2 f 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1.5 

^ 4 
8 
20 
5 
7 

25 . 

7- 
19 

2 

2 

4 



14 
25 
-'24 
15 
2 
21 
18 
16 
13 
23 
10 
^ 5 
20 
'29 
8 
12 
li 
3 
9 



$33,970 
27,116 " 
26,872. 
25,567 
23,572 
22,990 
22^893 
.22,595' 

. 20,568 
19,677* 
18,900 
18,441 
18,192 - 

' 17,782 
17,276 
16,705 
15^,196 
13,960 
11, 96^ 



4 

5 . 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3' 
\>5 
19 
8 

^ 4 
1 
3 
6 
8 
2 
20 
7 



$28,574 
$28,290 



91.5 



' Average 
Median 



$23,907 
$24,126 



143.5 



Average 
Median 



$20,749 
$19,677 



110 



55 



5G 



TABLE 24 

t 

1975-76 INTERMEDIATE UNIT SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CLASS COSTS 

Elementary 



0 




Number of 






!^umber of 






Number of 






Nu^er of 






Number of 


lU 


EHR 


Classes 


lU 


TMR 


Classes 


lU 


PH 


Classes 


lU 


SED 


Classes 


lU 


BI 


Classes 


16 


$34,799 


6 


3 


$45,230 




• 

23 


$60,343 


6 


20 


$39,922 


13 


27 


$34,285 


* 

7 . 


Zo 




2^ 


• 15 


38,779 


13 


26 


59,362 


45 


14 


38,765 


3 


6 ' 


32,141 \ 


3 s 


15 


29,041 


J 1 


, 2 


37,675 
-^36,884 


12 


16 


40 1 500 


1 


9 


38,024 


1 


- 18 


30,259 


11 


14 


28,040 


9 


" 26 


170 


17 


38,346 


- 1 


26 


37,098 


56 


2 


30,189 


30- 


t 3 


27 , 999 


44 


14 


34,614 


9 


21 


37,024 


1 


25 


35,138 


14 ' 


24 


28,622 


48 


19 


26,784 


21 


20 


34,466 


lo 


20 


36,516 


3 


2 


35,074 


27 


21 


28,422 


13 


23 


25,777 


1 


18 


34,17S^ 


9 


22 


36,483 


5 


23 ' 


28,697 


34 


26 


• 28,409 


97 


Zl 


^5 , 288 


3 


16 


33,333 


12 


3 


36,382 


16 


6 


28,682 


3 


11 


27,592 


•2 


24 


24,019 


1 


27 


32,104 


7 


2 


34,285 


18 


* 10 


28,344 




16' 




18 


2 


23,355 


85 


23 


31,511 
31,456 


4 


18 


33,670 


5 


3 


28,286 


- 43 


23 




, 36 


18 


21,634 


20 


22 


3 


7 


33,200 


• 4 


24 


27,833 


16 


22 


26,400 


15 


10 


21,299 


11 


24 


30,950 


12 ' 


19 


31 969 


3 


22 


OA QAA 


J 




26,085. 


21 


7 


20,829 


37 


7 


30,464 


/II < 

^ 5 


24' 


30*379 


3 


7 


26,939 


10 * 


19 


25,743 


7 


6 


20,446 


1 


21 


29,625 


6 


x30;^JBf< 




18 


26,709 


6 


• 17 


25,601 


19* 


4 


20,368 


14 


6 


29,149 


8 


27 


29,822 




4- 


26,683 


3 


, 15 


25,399 


44 


17 


19,951 


23 


12 


29,070 


14' 


13 


28 ,'849 


^2 


1 


26,091 


12 


25 


* 24,937 


22 


2d 


19,923 


11 


17- 


29,016 


1? 


8 


28,384 


3 


21 


26,025 


6 


3 


24,668 


. 77 . 


1 


19,883 


6 


10 


28,501 


9 ^ 


12 


27,569 




13 


24,924 


11 


13 


24,520 


25 


25 


19,740 


4 


11 


28,005 


7 


15 


26,931 


3' 


16 


< 23,851 


4 


7 


. 23,924 


15 


20 


19,198 


15 


8 


27,672 


13' 


28 


26,585 


1 . 


15 


23,207 


11 


5 


23,719 


23 


9 


18,994 


17 


25 


27,220 


12 


4 


25,670 


' .1 


27 


22,367. 


4 


12 


23.655 


*52 


8 


18,730 


35 


1 


26,601 


17 


25 


25,101 


4 


28 


21,976 


2 


10 


23.419 ^ 23 


27 


18,087 


15 


18 


26,295-' 


13 • 


. 10 


24,015 
21,923 


2 




21,902 


19 


^ 4 


23,121 


15 


12 


17,777 


10 


. 28 


25,170 


8 


29 


3 


17 . 


21,669 


2 


9 


22,739 


24 


5 


17,679 


21 


29 


^.911 , 


4 V 


9 


21,507 




5 


21,497 


9 


^ 14 


22,676 


27 








19 


23,178 


10 


5 


20,935 


5 


19 


21,141 


8 


29 


22,533 


8 






» 


4 


22,968 


7 


l' 


17,996 


" ^ 6 ' 


29 


21,00'0 


5 


8 


20,854 


30 








9 


22,706 


4 








8 


20,937 


4 


1 


20,737 


16 








5 


21,140 


10 














28 


17,763 


5 


Average 


$22,731 


611 


Average 


$30,099 


• 445 


Average 


$31,964 


148 


Average x 


$27,492 


336 


Average 


$25,692 


733 

4 


Median 


$20,829 




Median 


$S9,149 




Median 


$30,289 
- — i 




Median 


$26,693 




Median 


$25,399 



TABLE 25 

1975-76 INTERMEDUTE UNIT' SPECIAL EDUCATION AVERAGE CLASS COSTS 
\ ^ Secondary * * , ^ 







NUOLDer DZ 






« Number of 


Ttt 

xu 


aaSi 


Classes 


lU 


TMR 


Classes 


J 


933,151 


^o 

o2 


/ 15 


$48,624 


11 






16 


, 27 


43,725 
41,08*9 


5 




29,724 


, 234 


3 


33 




29,398 


/ 1? 


2 


39,944 


18 


< Id 






26 


36,698 


51 • 


/X 




-A A 


5 ' 


O C £.f\C 

35,605 


5 


XS • 


0 /. O O A 
JJ** 


» 3o 


14 


33,594 


4 


X^ 


OA Ol A 


4 


20 


32,184 
<^,641 


7 


10 


OO 1 A / 

23 , 144 
23,035^ 


16 


28 


5 




2 


• 17 ' 


31,487 


• 4 


2/ 


^2,790 


19 


23 ' 


31,274 


7 


4 


22,578 
21,^02 


15 


16 


30,578 


3 


•17 


22 


13 


30,347 


Id 


18 


21,204 


15 


6 


29,894 


. 13 


1 


Ol 1 CO 

21,159 


o c 
35 


3 "oi 
21 


29,265 


4 


20 


2^,129 


21 


22 


29,238^ 


6 


7 


21,004 


^ 44 


' 29 


27,839 


A 


29 


^,473 


'10 


8 


27,050 


13 


6 


/9,621 


-2 . 


25 


26,678 


9; 


25 


/l9,244 


2 


12 


26,030 


14 s 


8 


18,704 


47 


7 


25,915 


13 


12 


17,955 


: 15 


4 * 


24,889 


7 


9. 


17,932 


18 


1 


24,469 


10 


28 


17,491 


. 1 


10 


23,506 


4 


5 


16,931 


15 


18 
19 

■ 24 ' 


23,420 
22,234 
21,797 


9 
16 
9 




t 


9 


9 


20,283 


'3 



lU 



PH 



Number of 
'classes 



lU 



\ SED 



Number of 
Classes 



lU 



BI 



Number di 
Classes 



V 



Ul 




25 
2 

12 
7 
1 
1 
1 
X 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2, 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 



2 
20^ 
26 
15 
24 
23 
^ 3 

5 
14 
13 
18 
10 
25 
22 
19 
21 
27 
12 

7 

8 



r ^0,253 
17,302 
37,257 
36,332 
31,048 
30,047 
29,624 
29,464 
29,039 
28,749 
27,078 
24^05 
21,^37 
21,615 
21,513 
20,921 
20,864 
19,891 
18,338 
14,315 



22 
2 
26 
9 
- 4 
12 
37 
6. 
6 
8 
v>2 
2 
9 
2 
9 
6 
1 
5 
5 
3 



23 

15 
16 
14 
24 
5 

12 
20 
18 
10 
21 
8 
3 
17 
25 
13 
1 
• 7 
19 



$35,017 
32,223 
30,662 
30>255 
28,988 
28,957 
27,078 

*24,993 
24,695 
24,308 

' 23,821 
23,801' 
23,05a 
22,780 
22,630 
M,771 
20,272 
19,585 
16,485 
14,852 



15 
15 

5 

4 

3 

5 
8 
1 
4 
9 
3 
6 

34' 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 



Ave'rage $33,953 
Median $33,039 



$24,506 142 



Average 
^ Median 



$22,806 
$21,402 



747 



Average 
Median 



$30,332 
$29,579 



297 



76 



Average 
Median 



$26,581^ 
$27,078 



180 



Average 
Median 



$23,821 

— U 



59 ^ 



■60 



J 



APPENDU 



J 



COKRELATION KA^TRXX ^ EMR 
(K • 132) 



1. Instructional Level 

2* Type of Coviunity • 

3. Administrative *Co8t8 

4« Instructional Costs 

5. Other tnstrtiefbional Costs ' 

6« Support Costs • 

7. Katerlals, Costs 

8. Reoaining' Costs 

9« Salary Costs « 

10^ Total 

11 • Instructional Process 

12. Instructional Setting . , 

13. Administrative Suppprt 

14. Integration In Regular Classroom 

15. Total Score 

16. Tears of Teaching Experience 

17. Tears of Special Education Experienx^e 

18. Sex 

19. IQ 

20 • Chronological Age 

21* Tears in Special Education ^ 

22. Pre Vine land 

23. Post Vine land 

24. Pre Reading 

25. Post Reading ' 

26. Pre Spelling 

27. Post Spelling 

2§* Pre Arithmetic ^ 

29. Post Afithnetic ^ 

30. Vineland Gain, 
*31. Reading Gain 

32\ Spelling Gain , ' 

33. Arithxaetic Gain 



00 -04 



19 
•01 
15 
'OS 
00 
01 
•18 

-13 
03 



02 
-11 
-11 
08 
OA 
11 
05 
02 
18. 
04 



•30* -01 



01 
09 
'01 
02 
84* 
7^ 



71* 
72* 
62* 
72* 
69* 
74* 
71* 
-06 
-17 
-19 
-25* 



14 



-24*^7 



04 
OA 

hoo 

02 
-18 
-08 



74*^10 



12 
-09 
12 
09 
13 
08 
H7 
03 
08 
05 
(-18 



19 
24*1-10 
75* 02 
52* -14 



81* 
07 
75i 
16 



61*1 
-07 



27* -07 



12 



-00 



13 
04 
JIO 
03 
06 
-12 
•17 
-18 
-05 
-17 
-13 
-19 
-15 
16 
13 



02 



68* -07 



•08 



31*i 
01 
03 
■14 
01 
1-03 



61* -07 



52*1 

-04 
■15 
•01 
•01 
•01 
•01 
08 
•04 
•05 
•03 
-04 
-07 



23*r-0j) 
06 
11 
Q9 



36* 
23* 
31* 



12 
-00 
-05 
13 
14 
08 
08 
02 
01 
05 
03 
09 
07 
-03 
-02 
-06 
07 



49* 
81* 
03 
70*1 
07 
18 
10 
•14 
09 
02 
12 
02 
-01 
-04 
•10 
•12 
04 
-08< 
-03 
10 
-02 
06 
02 
28* 
14 
16 
10 



56* 
10 
41* 
26* 
30* 
26* 
-04. 
29* 
16i 
11 
07 
00 
13 
06* 
05 
18 
09 
10 
05 
07 
06 
09 
24i 
05 
03 
06 



OA 
73*1 



^3* -11 
36* -08 



20* 



21* -26* -25* 



24* -17 



01 
07 
07, 
09 
IQ 
09 
-17 
-OA 
-13 
-08 
-14 
-12 
14 
12 
25*1 
10 
07 
08 



57* 



01 



71* 
70* 
01 
-11 
04 
04 
08 
10 
-05 
02 
03 
03 
02 
4-01 
04 
21* 
12?5T 
01 



10 I 11 I 12 I lit 14 1 15 116 I 17! 18 I 19 i 20 I 211 22 j 23t 241 25126 27 28 1 29 J 30 3 1 32 33 



06 



44* -12 



03 
15 
02 
-04 
-07 
04 
-13 
-05 
-11 
7O4 
-09 
-08 
21*1 
19 
16 
04 



64* 
29* 
07 
78* 



49* 
07 
85* 
J-14 



49* -21* -19 



-19 
-IL 
-t>6 
^6 
15 
-17 
•16 
09 
12 
04 
07 



03 

ki 

17 

20**-40 



-03 
-081 



-47* -14 



23* .47* -24* 



14 
64* 

•15 
-18 
06 
•05 



43* 
Ml* -25*1 



22* 



-44* -U 
-41* -21* 
34* -13 
-45* -19 
-41* -06 
43* -22* 
A5*-19 



17 

26* 

11 



09 
06 
06 
15 
07 

hoi 

07 
04 
03 
06 
13 
09 



25* -16 



-33* -32* 



-07 

-28* 

-26* 

-33* 

-29* 



-25* -02 



1-19 
29* 



86* 
-04 1-06 



hlA 
02 
00 
07 
07 



23* '03 
-27* -00 
-27* -01 



hOl 
06 
-06 
-01 



-05 
-06 
59 
06 
16 
14 
02 
02 
07 
05 
05 
06 
-04 
02 
-06 
-01 



H)7 
00 
-02 
-05 
00 
04 
03 
01 
05 
-08 
-03 
10 
17 
t)6 
12 



03 
03 
19 
15 
19 
26* 
10 
20 



261 

•08 



80* 
84* 
83* 
84* 
75* 
8A* 
81* 



64* 
56* 
65* 
53* 
65* 
59* 

27^ 88*1 69* 
60* 

15 



86* 
-54 



21*1-13 
17 
•10 



-21* -06 
-21* -24* -19 
-25* -36* "14 



85* 
80* 
74* 
77* 
75* 
81* 
82* 
.28« 



79* 
80* 
76* 
78* 
82* 
84* 



j2< 
93* 
88^ 
90^ 
88^ 



261-02 
10 



82> 
88* 
82* 
84* 
10 



-09 

-264-04 
-24< -13 



87* 
86* 
85* 
-03 



^0*.i7 



83* 
84* 
04 
12 
-49*1*08 



-22* -17 



92* 
01 
1-09 



22* -18 
-41* -02 



30* 

14 

03 



55* 
24* 



14 



*Indicates significance beyond ,05 level. 



EMC 



61 



62- 



V 



CORREUTION MATRIX - TMR 
(N • 5A), 



11 



XL 



19 20 



2L 



21 



23 



2k 



21. 



2L. 



21. 
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781 



91* 
92* 
90* 
•10 
18 
11 
6 



1 

9*^1 



80* 
88* 

To 

,52* 
81* 



94* 

Of 

23 

03, 

66* 



2iJ 
16 



88* -01 



57*i 
46 



51 




< 



\ 



er|c \ 
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" ^ " : - APPENDIX E . 

■• • FURTHER DISCUSSION OF COMMONALITY ANALYSES ' , 

* 

The primary fociil^of this portion of the analysis was to determine the 
rtelationships among the icost,' quality arid effectiven^s;* measures gathered during 
the study; More specif ically,* an effort was qade to determine the effect of the 
cost and quality variables upon the achievement of the pupils in the «tudy. The 
analysis technique used was commonality analysis.^ 



Se|)arate analyses, usijig classroom meatj^^s the unit of analysis, were performed 
for each category of exceptionality and each type of gain score .obtained. For all 
these analyses^ the- same three aet-s of variables served as predictors o'f the. 
Criterion (gain) var^iancfe. These. sets were: 

(1) BackgrQund - pretest score on the measure for which gain was calculated, 

12) Quality riidicators - two-year mean scores on the four subsca>es: 

(a? INSPROTO - Instructional ptflfcess 

^ (b) INSETTO - Instructional setting 

(c) 'ADMSUPTO - Administrative support ' . 

^ (d) INTCLATO'- Integration with regtj3.ar classroom 

(3) Cost - Total classroom cost. ' - * 

i. EMR ' • " ' ' . ^ 

* General > The'analysis of EMR two-year gain scores (Vineland and<1^RAT ^ 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic subscales), using the. three specified 
' ..variable sets, accounted f of 21 per gent (p = O.OOOl) of the Vineland 

gain score variance, six per cent (p = 0.2092) df the WRAT reading gain 
" score variance ,> 26 per ce^t ([p = 0.0000) of the WRAT spelling gain 
. . ^<K^^^cor e . yar iance^ > an4^ 21 . per . ^ent . 4p. .« . 0 OODl) . of . the. MKL .arithmetic 
/ gain score variance. ^In general, the reading gains for EMRs are 
not ijparly as subject to school effects as are the arithmetic and 
' spelling gains, at least for this specific data base.. However, reading?* 
f gains cannot be attributed with any significance to pretest score; \ 
, ^therefore, an additional background variable (or variables) is needed 
to ^count for the reading gain variance. , ^ 

Vineland Gains . A sample of 132 classrooms responded to the Vineland 
instrument for two consecutive yearsT Results are shown in. Table 26. 



~~ I -^The Correlation Matrices used in the CommonAity Analyses ar^AshoW in 
Appendi?c? C, p. 38.' . ^ ' ~ 
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TABLE 26 



Proportions of Explained Variance of 'Three 
Variable Sets on yVineland Gains 
for EMRs after Partitioning 
(Total RSQf « 0.2124) 

"Variable Set 
1 2 3 



/ 



Unique td Set .1 


.0775 






Unique to Set- 2 




.0984 




Unique to Set 3 






.0276 


Common to 1 and. 2 


-.0071 


-.0071 




Common to 1 and 3 


-.0055 




-.0055 


Comi^n to 2 and 3 . . 




-.0081 


-.0081 


Common to li 2 and 3 


.0135 


.0135 


^6135 



All of the above unique cont^tibutiond are significant at q .05. Qijality 
of instruction. appears to influence EMR social gains most, followed by pretest* 
achievement and cost. A negative correlation between Vineland pretes? and gain 
scores again raises the possibility of regression towtod the>fcean. The slight 
negative coipmon contributions of the variable^ sets are negligible In view of 
the significant unique contribftions. yWhat is puzzling here, is the lack pf 
background* (pretest) influence on t^he/vineland gain scores. However, this is 
consistent with the exceptionality Categories whloh follow. The cost factor 
is slightly influenj:ial on gain scpre In^erviiis even on the school level. 
Most likely other direct school variables must influence student performance. 

" It mlghf also be noted that correlations between the four pretest ' 
measurements fo?: the EMR group are very highly positive. In fact, ,no 
^discernible difference between the social and achievement pretest correlations 
Is noted. 'However, Vineland gains do not correlate with achievement gain scores 

* : ' Y / 

Reading Gains . A sample of 131 EMR classrooms resfJonded to the WRAT 
reading subscale for two Consecutive years. According to this specific 
data base, school factors contribute very little uniquely to EMR 
reading gains. These results are presented in Table 27. 

TABLE 27 " ' • 



^ , Proportions of Explained! Variance of Three 

. Variable Sets on Reading Gains 

» , for jHlRs after Partitioning 

' "(Total RSQ - Q.0645) 



Unique to' Set. 1 

Unique to Set 2 . 

Unique to Set 3 

Common to 1 .and 2 

Common tcf 2 and 3 

Common to 1,'.'2 and 3 



Variable Set 
2 



.0013 



3- 



.0254 



.0034 .0034 
.011*5 

".0035 .0035 



.0193 

.0115/ 
.0035 



i 



A mbre liaporstant task than trying to analyze -thesje meager results" is to 
'determine what factor? significantly relate to EMR reading, gains. Perhaps 
the home environment or intellectual ability will account for a great deal of 
gain spore variancfe. . . * ^ 



Reading pretest score with gain score correlations are negative, indicating 
regression^ toward the mean. There is a low correlation (0.1856) with cost, and 
only low positive correlations with the quality indicators are recorded feth 
reading gain scores, except for a negative correlation with INTCLATO. ^ 

A sample of 132 EMR classrooms responded to the WRAT, 
cale withvresults presented in Table 28. ^ 

TABLE 28 * 

Pijopbrtions of Explained Variance of' Three 
Variable Sets on Spelling Gains 
for EMRs after Partitioning 




Unique to 
Unique to 
Unique to 
Common to 
Common to 
Common to 



Set 2 
Set 3 , 

1 and 2 

2 and- 3 
Ir 2 and 



(Total RSQ = 0.2567) 

Variable 

- 2 
.1659"\ 

.0591 

.0057 
-.0048 
• .0125 



Set 



• 0057 



Sp3^25 



.0175^ 

•-:oo48 

.0125 



^ The unique contributions for variable sets l^and 2 are significant at the, 
a = .05 level. Negligible common contrJLbutions are observed. Prior ability 
has the greatest influence on spelling gains, \rtiile significant influence is ' 
also provided by quality of instruction. Cost shows little relatiotiship to 
spelling gains, correlating only 6;1613; Low, but consistent, positive 
correlations are observed between quality indicators and spelling gains, with 
the greatest relationship (0.2572) being with ADMSUPTO. 'Reading and spelling - 
gains correlate as expected ^0.5468). ' . . 



A moderately high negative correlation is obs^ 
pretest and gain s^pres. This suggests a regr'e&sj 



^ed between spelling 
*towa^d the mean effect. 



Arithmetic Gains > A sample of 131 



EMR^cl£ 



arithmetic subtest with results presented in table 29. 



ssrooms responded to th^ V7RAT 



r ^ TABLE' 29 ^ 

Proportions of Expl^ned Varia^pe of Three' 
Variable Sets on Arithmetic Gains 
for EMR6 after Partitioning 
(Total RSQ'» 0.2125) 



ERLC 



Unique to-Set 1 
Unique to Set 2 
Unique to Set 3 
Common to 1 and 



Variable Set 

. ■ 2 



.L764 



.0455 



-.0:^10 -. 01 jb 



3- 



.0002 



53 V X' 

• 73 • 



0, 



For arithmetic tK^re is almost no overlapping of ^variable set contrl- 
biitions. Pretest accounts for 18 per cen't (p « 0.0000) ^of the total gain 
score vo^riance in arithmetic. Neither quality nor cost serves as viable 
contributors; in fact, '^oet and arithmetic gain correlate 0.0403. Arithmetic 
gain is related to quality indicator scores in a low positive manner, except 
for the negative correlation with INXCLATO. 



. The correlation between arithmetic pretest and gain scores is -0.4086; 
therefore y regression toward the mean is a serious pqssibility. The negative 
common contribution is, most likely, dx^e to suppressor variables. 



2. TMR 



General . The analysis of TMR two-year gain scores (Vineland and . 
TMR Performance Profile), uging the t^ree specified variable sets,* 
accounted for 49 i^er cent of the Vineland gain score variance 
(p - 0.00,00) and 32 per cent' of the Performance Profile gain score 
(r = 0.0028). . " 

Vineland Gains . A sample of 54 TMR classrooms was administered 
the*Vinelan^ Scale two consecutive years (1975-1976). Results are 
presented in Table 30. 

' ' ' TABLE 30 ' . 

Proportions of Explained Variance of Three 
.Variable Sets on ViiieCland Gains 
for TMRs after Partitioning 
^ ' ' (Total RSQ « 0.4903) - 



• Variable Set 







1 


2 


3 


^Uni^ue* 


to Set 1 (Pretest) 


.33^53 


il343 




Unique 


to Sat 2 (Quality) 


> 




Unique 


to Set* 3^ (Cost) 






.0439 


Common 


to 1 and 2 


.0131 


.0131 




Common^ 


to 1 and 3 


-.0128 




-.0128 


Common 


to 2 and 3 




-.0320 


-.0320 


Common 


to 1 , ' 2 and 3 


.0083 


.0083 


. .0083 



As would be expected, "school effects'^ accounts for^only 49 per cent 
of Vineland gains. Of these school ef fectsj/prior learning or experience 
y accounts for about 34 per cent of Vineland g|aips and quality of instruction 
^acc'ounts for 13 per cent of Vineland gains. 6ost of Instruction accounts for 
four per cent of the gain and is still statistically significant at tfc, ,05' 



alpha level. 



The -common contributions are father ^mall when examined f^r uniqueness. 
^Howfever, sets 1 and 2 account for almost ^1 the variance associated, with ^ 
gains; the cost factor adds very little to the overall formula. The negative 
joint contributions are, most probably caused by an unidentified guppressor 
variable, since the correlation between variable sets 2 ana 3 is Inoderately 
high positive and the correlation between sets 1 and 2 is a very low negative. 

••A set'ious problem arises in the TMR data^ concerning 4the' pretes6^gain 
.score relationship. While^pretest accounts uniquely. for 34 per*cent of the 
gain score variance^ the actual correlation between gain score and pretest 



scoige is -0,586i|^. This suggests a serious regression ftoward the mean effect 
or, possibly, a ceiling 'effect imposed by collapsing over all grade levels. 
However ,« the same patterns are obtained when elementary and secondary TMR ' 
data are examined separately^ for both years. Th*erefore, a ceiling effect, if 
it does exist, stems from cluronological age' rather than grade level. Regression 
to\^rd.the mean remains 'a challenge to the validity of the analysis* 

TMR Performance Profile Gainst A sample of 57 TMR classrooms responded 
^on the TMR Performance Profile for two consecutive years* Results are 
shown ip Table 31. .• • 

TABLE 31 

Proportion^ of Explained Varia'nq^of Three 
- . Variable Sets on TMR Perfotinance 
Profile Gains After Partitioning 
• ^ • (Total RSQ « 0.3225) 

Variable Set 





1 


2 ' 


3 


Unique to Set 1 * 


\2437 






Unique to Set 2 




. 1420 




Unique to Set 3 






.0039 ■ 


Common to 1 and 2, 


-.0671 


~ -.0671 




Common to 2 and 3 




.0033 • 


.0033 . 


Residual Effects 


-»0033 


-.0033 


-.0033 



Jlere school effects account for 32 per .cent of the gain score variance. 
Again, pretest scores account for the greatest amount of variance as one might 
exp^ect. A very strong suppression effect is seen between variable s^s^l aid 
2/ This could possibly be attributed to IQ, age or, school instructional policy. 
yXost fdoes pot appear to be a source of gain prediction at all for the TMR group. 
Perhaps achievement gains are too far removed from cost' factors in some special 



education programs. ' / » ♦ ' 

"3. PH • . ' ^ ^ 

/A 



General . The commonality analysis of PH two-year gain scores, using the 
threfe* specified variable sets, accounted for 15 per cent (p = 0.6462) 
* of the Vineland. gain score variance, 11 per cenf (p « 0.7942)* of the 
WRAT reading gain score variance, 34 per cent (p ^ 0.0881') of the 
• WRAT spelling gain score variance, and 26 per cent (p = 0.2331) of > 
the WRAT arithmetic gain score variance. Little effect for the < 
Vineland and WHAT treading gain is seen for these varlAble sets; as 
such they are incomplete "for these subject aread for this group. 

For the PH group the VinelaM scale correlated moderately and positively 
with the^ WRAT subsc^l^s, tfiough not nearly as high as for the E21R 
group. For this group, then, ^ the social and academic spales ax^ 
measuring diffex;Jng constructs. • 

■ Vineland Gains . A sample of 3^2 PH classrooms responded tb the Vin,eland 
scale. Results. are found tir^Table 32. ^ 



' . TABLE 32 

Proportions of Explained Variance of Three 
Variable Sets on Vinel^nd Gains 
for PHs after Partitibning 
(Total. RSQ « 0.1456) 

Variable Set 

^ 1 2 ^3^ 



, Unique to. Set 1 
, Unique to Set 2 
Unique to Set 3 - 
Common to 1 and 3 
Common to 2 and 3 
Coqmion to 1> 2 and 



' .0018 

.0054 
0.0074 



.1244 



-.0330 
• 0074 



.0549^ 
.0054 
-.0339 
-.0074 




There are no contributions above significance at the a ^» .05 level. 
There is some overlap between vai^fatle sets 1 and 2 with the negative value ^ 
due to a supprdfesor effect, since all cost-with-quality * cprrelations are 
moderately positive. • ' * 

The negligible pretest contribution is particularly puzzling here; , 
additional background variables must account for^ the missing influence^ yet 
Vlneland pretest scores correlate negatively with most other variables* (fo^ 
instance, -0.4818 with INSSiiX)). Qtiali'ty is the greatest unique contributor 
to gain score variance; and cost ,1s slightly related to gain score variance. 
No unique contributions are significant at the a .05 level; and the tested 
school effects, in general, seem to exert little influence on social gain 
scores. The influential variables for this group are yet to be identified.. 

Gain score and pretest -aeore correlate -0.1383, . Indicating regression or 
ceiling effects. For secondary schools only Vl^fclond gain correlates with 
chronological* age -0.6826, indicating a ceiling effect^^ia^^t work here. 

Reading Gains . > Reading, gain score analyses for the PH' group are 
^inconclusive. Results for a 32 PH cl&ssroom sample are pr6sen*ted 
in Table 33. • ' ^ ' 

TABLE 33 

Proportions of Explained Variance o£ Three 
Variable Sets on Reading *6alns 
for PHs after Partitioning 
, . (Total RSQ « 0'l095) 



» 




■ 1 


Variable^et 
2 


3 ' 


Unique to Set 1 • 

. Uniqiie to Set 2 

Unique to Set 3 
. Common to 1 and 2 




.0004 
.0011 


, .0531 ■ ■ 
\ * .0011 


.0373 

» 


Common to 2 and 3 






.0183 


;0183 


> 




♦ 








1 



Inj general, it may tentatively be concluded that the variable -sets 
ei^Bifnfea are not the most influential ones possible. A, check of simple 
cbrrelation coefficients shows IQ and chronological age to account foj more 
of the reading g^in variance than do quality and cost. None 'of the variable 
s^t contribution3 approach significance; however, the same patterns do at)pear 
al3nos.t no. contriButions/f or pretqst, the largest contributions for quality, , 
anH a very small contribution for" cost* THere is a relatively large over- 
lap of yarlable sets 2 and 3?^ - ^ ; ' ^ . ' , - 



Spellj 



spiellj 



Gain& . A sample of 32 PH classrooms responded t6 the JJRAT 
subtest two consecutive years. Results are presented^ in Table 34. 



/7 

- \ 



Proportions of Explained Variance of Three 
Variable 'Sets ^n Spelling Gains » 
'for PHs after Partitioning 
(Total RSQ =0.3357) ^ 



Variable Set 
2 




Unique to Set 1 

Unique to Set 2 

Unique to Set 3' 

Common to l,and 

Common to 2 and 



.0383 



-.0267 

J. 



.3150 

-.0267 
^ .0058 



.'OOO'A. 
i0058* 



Almost all the explained variance is attributed to quality of 
instruction. ^ Negligible cost contributions and very small pretest 
contributions ^re oljserved. ^The ut^iqueness (0.3150) C9ntributed by set 2 
is significant; at. the a =» .05. . A high overlap between variably sets 1 ^ 
a^d 2 is seen and some moderately high positive correlations between 
pretest and quality Ure. found (0.05064 with filTCLATO)^ Read ing^ gain and 
spelling gain for the PH group correlate at 0^4643, and .spelling gain ^d.tih 
arithmetic gain correlates 0.47^8. " 7~ : ^— ^ 



) Spelling pretest and ga?.n scbres correlate -0.1^08 suggesting tbat a 

refgression effect may be present; A correlation of -0.376ff between spelling 

gain and chronological age also suggeats a ceiling effect. There , appears to 

be no statistical relationship* with'IQ. v -^ '^ 

- > - - ■ 

Arithmetic Gains. A sample of 3? PH classrooms responded to the^ WRAT 



-J 



arithmetic subtest two consecutive years. 
Table 35. - " ' ' . ' 



Results are^, presented in 



ERIC 



■ , TABLE 35. • " • 
Proportions of Explained Variance^ of 'Three 
Vatiable- Sets on Atit%etic Gains 

fo't Pil|^after Pa^itib^ing ^ / 



/ (Tc 



Unique to Sat 1 
'Unique to get' .2 
• Unique to Set 3 
Common to 1 and 
Coiinaon to 2 aud 




RSQ ^ 0.2590), 

V|iriable Set 



2- 



.'0043 



^0033 



.24<)l 



-.0457 



.0628 
A. 0033 
-<045'7- 



57 



IT 




None of these contributions is significant at a = .05. The quality of^-^ 
>instructlon accounts for almost all the explained variance. ,For the PH 
group reading, spelling and arithm6J:ic gain score partitioning^ follows th^' 
same pattern, althpugh reading has much less .variance explained.. Arithmetic 
gainQ correlate with all the quality, indicators in a positive moderate manner' 
(0.38 with INSPROTO, 0.24 and INSETTO, 6.34 with ADMSUPTO and 0.19. with 
INCLATO). Pretest and gain scores' 'do not correlate for aritlunetic. A 
suppressor variable is ^responsible for the negative common contribution of 
variable seta 2 and 3. , 

4. SED \ . 

General ., For the SED group the three specified variable ^ets accounted 
for 14 per cent (p = 0.7635) of the Vineland gain gcore variance, 27 per 
cent (p = 0.3121) .of the WRAT reading gain score variance,Al5 p^. cent^ 
(p = 0.7121) of the WRAT spelling gain score variance, and^hree per cent 
(p = 0.9^33) of the WRAT Vithtaetic gain score* variance. V 

Overall, ^ess conclusive results are obtained for^the S|ED group than 

for otber exceptionality groups. ^ ^ . - 

■ \ * 

Vineland Gains / A sample of 28 SED classrooms responded to the Vineland^ 
instrument. Results are shown in Table 36. 

• ' TABLE- 36 - _ 

Proport;ions of ^Explained Variance of Three 
' Variable Sets on Vinelaiid Gains 





for SEDb after Partitioning 
(Total RSQ = ^.1365) 


« 


* 

f • 


1 


Variable 

V 2 


Set 
3 


Unique to Set 1 
\jnique to Set 2 
. Unique to Set -3 
Common^ to 1 and 2 
Common to 1 and 3 
" • -Cmmti^'Xp' 1: ; ^ ^2 ' atid -3 - - > 


.0582 

^.0266 
. 0511 

7 


. . 0452 
-.0266 V 


.0004 . 

.0511 

'.•0446*— 



None of the above contributions is 'significant at% « .*05. The above 
results are especially disappointing for the socially and ^^t ion ally disturbed 
group. It would be hoped that significant school effects would be identified 
b^the^ Vineland scale for this group. It is interesting to note *that the 
Vineland' pretest correlated 0.68 with the ^reading pretest, 0.67 with .th^ spen- 
ding' pretest and 0.81, with the arithmetic ^pretest ; yet, Vineland gains correlate * - 
-.X)4 with reading .gains, 0.21 with spelling gains, .and -j0.31 with arithmetic 
■gains. ^ The Reason for, these correlations must be df tidied very carefully—if the 
glKtn score correlations' are due- to larger gains In social scores than cognitive, 
^scores, SED programs* may be viewed as "successful" since cognitive g.ains seem 
acceptabl,e.. If, however, cognitive gains outweigh soQial gains, a les's favorable' 
interpretation may or may not b^ warranted. Some caution is due becaqse of the 
differing score'metrics involved (correlation of WRAT .grade equivalents wit;h 
Vineland raw score gains). Also disturbing is the low overall r2 for BED Vineland 
gains and the observation of higher contributions for pretest than school effects. 



The high negative common contributions of variable sets l,'2and 3 is 
unusual and diffiiitilt to interpret • /^Perhaps the correfation between 
Vineland' pretest and gain score (-0.30) is responsible. Further, Vineland 

^aixi.jultb< chronological age correlates (-0.39) yet only 0,15^ with IQ* . This 
may account for the relatively low amount of explained variiance produced by 

^he variable sets* ' *^ • r 

Reading, G^lns . A sample of 28 SED classrooms responded to >the WAT 
^ reading suhscale' with results shown in Table 37. 



TABLE 37 



Proportions'of Explained Variance of Three 
Variable Sets on Reading Gains 
for SEDs after Partitioning 
(Total /rSQ = 0.2664) 



Variable Set 
2 



Unique t;/ Set 1 ~ 

Unique to Set 2 

Unique to. Set 3 

Common to 1 ^nd 2 

Cpmmon to 2 and 3 

Cpnmon to 1» "2 and 3 



• 0446 

-•0120 

• 62t)4 



.1381 

-.0120 

VO302 
.0^04 



.0748 

;6302^ 
.0204 



4. ^ 



Jlone of the above contributions is significant at a = %05. For the SED, 
as with other exceptionalities, the, quality of instruction accounts for ^the 
majority of the explained. variano|B^6«i|^wed b^ cost and pretest. Ths. 
negative? common contributions of set^^^and 2 are due to all negative 
correlations beWeen pretest and quality indicator scores^ Cost and pretest 
(sets 1 and 3)'' also correlate negatively. Variable set 2 and 3 correlations 
hide a difference *of INTCLATO from other quality indicator relationships. 



KPretest reading scores correlate very highly with all other |)retest scores, 
but reading -gains- correlate much lower vith other gains and negatively with 
Vinel^d gains^ AH SED gain scores correlate negativ^y ^with chronological 
age (-0.31 for reading) and positively with IQ (6.35 fof .readiiig) . \Cost and 



gain correlate' 0. 31.^ 



iriBut 



^ Adding thfe uniqu^ an3 common contriButions is most f^iVorable' to variable 
sets 2 and 3 — the school effects] overlap relatively highly tor the reading 
gain score variance. The ''reading pretest and gain scores correlate 0>.15, yet 
the gaif>-age correlation of -0'.3f still suggests a ceiling 'effect. 



I 



spelling 'Gains . A sa^iple /of 28 SED classrooms responded to the WRAT 
spelling subs'cale, yielding the results presented in Table 38. 



-^7 
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TABLE-38' 

Proportions of Explained Variance of Three 
Variable Sets qn Spelling iGaips 
-for SEDs after Partitioning 
, ^ . (T^al RSQ = 0.15^0) 

\/ 

- -Variable Set ' . 





1 


- Z 


3 


Pnique to Set 1 


.0333 


:0420 




Unique to Set 2 






.Common to 1 and 2 


- -.0139 ' 


-.0139 




Common to 1 and 3 


.0269 




.0269 


Common to '-2 and 3 




.0562 


.0562 


Common to 1, 2 and 3 


• .T.0178 


-.0178 ■ 


-.0178 



Jfd contributions -are significai^t at a « .05. Again, quality of * 
"instruction accounts for most of the gain score variance, fol loved by 
pretest and cost. School effects (2 and 3) are bet tern put in context by 
combining unique and connnon contributions. Spelling pretest and gain scores 
correlate -0.42. A ceiling effect seems' to be active here in addition to 
possible regression toward the mean. The joint negative contribution of \ 
sets 1 and 2 is due to all negative correlations between pretests and ^ 
quality indicators. Spelling and reading gains^c^rel&te O-.AS a& expected.' • 

Arithmetic Gains . A sample of 28 SED classrooms responded to the ' 
WRAT arithmetic sub^cale with results given io Table 39'. » * 



, . TABLE 39 

Proportions of Explained Variance of Thi^ee 
'Variable Sets on Aritjimetic .Gains 



for SEDs after Partitioning 
(Total RS^r^O.0299) 



Variable Set 
'1 . 2 



.Unique fo Set 1 
Unique to Set 2 

/ynique to Set 3, 
Common to 1 and 2 

• Common to 1 and 3 
Common td;»l, 2 and 3 



.0049 



.0P46 
.0022 
-.0019 



.0199 
.0046 
-^0019 



.0002 

^0022 
-.0019. 



The taslc here is to suggest reasons why no variance is explain^le in 
terms of the specified variable setQ, although the contributions sh'owS 
above' do' follow patterns similar fo previous analyses. Adding to the puzzle 
are the correlations betwefenr-gain-andr-IQ *(0.18) and gain and chronological 
age (-6.03)./^^ fact, arithmetic gains for the SED groups does not correl^t 
everi mod^ately with any other4|||^riablie, including prfetest (0.10). While 
some variable suppression is, evSi^nj^no thing obvious would account for the 
observed ^extreme suppression^ Pernaps the variable sets need to be great^ly 
expanded for this one particular group — a notion \iftiich is not practical. 



80 . 
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General * The connapnality analysis of BI two-year gain scores using the 
three specified variable sets accounted for 49 per^cent (p « 0.1257) of 
the Vinelatid gain score variance, 26 per cent .6185) of the 
WRAT reading gain score* variance, 30 per cent (p « Q.0074) of 'the arithmetic 

, gain score variance. ' The BI group in general'' seems most sensitive to the 
variable sets in this study. The .Vineland gain scores correlate 0*29 with 

_r eadi^j; jgain_ scor^ and -0.01 with arithmetic 

^ains. Why this should be so is uncer^raln. The Vineland does not correlate 
as well with the cognitive measures ag do the cognitive measures among 
themselves* w . • * 

Vineland Gains . A sample of 20 BI cla-ssrooma responded to the Vineland* 
s\ale, producing the results summarized in Table 40. - - ' 

\^ ' * • ' , 

" • _ TABLE 40 

Proportions of Explained Variance of Three * . 

Variable Sets on Vineland Gain^ 
for Bis after Partitioning 

(Total RSq =» 0.490?) . ' 

Variable Set 







1 


2 


• 3 


Unique to 


Set.l^ ^ . 


.16J.5 






Unique to 


Set 2 . 




, .3323 




Unique ,to 


Set 3 * 






.0923 


Cqjmhon to 


\BxA 2 


' - .0507 


-.0507' 




Common to 


1 and 3 


-.0399 




.0399- 


Common'^to 


2 and 3 ' 




-.0591 


-.0591 


Common to 


1, 2 and 3 


-.0261 


.-.0261 • 


-.0261 



3^ 

None of the contributions is significant at a = .05. The unique values 
far outvalue the common values, yet overlapping is quite evident here. 
Variable sets 1 and 2 do not correlate negatively but, variable sets 2 and 3 
Ma; - * Hence, a suppressor variable -appears present » f^r- ^riable^-sets *4 - and- -2 i - - 
The BI pattern for Vineland gains foJLlows th^' previous pattei^ — variable 
set 2 coutri^butes most to the explained variance, followed^by pretest: and 
cost. However, for the BI group i^retest and cost contributions are not ' \ 
negligible. For this group the quality indicators correlate rather highly 
among themselves. * . • 

The Vineland gain with pretest score coifrelations is -0.35; this 
suggests regression or ceiling e5¥ects. OVer aid combinations 91 Vineland 
gain with chronological age correlates -0.20; indicating a ceiiing effect. 

Reading Gains > A sample of 20 BI classrooms responded to the WRAT . 
• subscale, yielding the data presented in Table 41. ^ ' 



. 81 

61 



T^I^E 41 . 

Propcjrtions of Explained Variance of ^ Three 
Variable Sets on Read&g .Gains 
fbt Bis after Partitioning* 
(Total^RSQ « 0.2^583^..^} 

• . ' Variable Set 

' ^ / '1 ' V2 3 

Unique to Set 1 V ^-.^^.^ -0337 ' T 

Unique ta Set 2/ / W * ^ft97 



Unique to Ser 3 - , . s .1156 

Common tq i and f ; -•0335 -.0^35 ^ 

Common to 1 and 3 -.0303 ^ -.T)303 

Common to 2 and 3 " ^-.0806 .-.0806 ' "?^'*|;^' 

Common to' 1, 2 an^3 .0557 .0557 .0557 : T^"^ 



None of tl}e above contributions is significant at' a » .66. VarjCa^e 
sets 2 and 3 account for most of the contribution, but there is a large « ? 
overlap of these sets. This is due to moderately high negative corirelatdons 
between reading gain and e^h of the quality indicators* This is difficult 
to interpret from a statistical viewpoint. Apparently, variable sets 2 and 
3 en'Joy a common correlation with ^ third factor which is unidentified. Over 
lap of sets 1 and 2 as well as sets l^ftd 3 can also be ol}served. ' The 
negligible pretest effect is puzzling ^ ^ 



Reading pretest wltl»^gain score correlates 0.16. While low, it is in^ 
'the expected 'direction. \ * ' ' i 



Spelling Gains* . A samp-le of 20" BI cl&ssrooms responded ^o t'lie WRAT 
spelling subscale with the resultjb shown' in Table 42; 

/ TABLE 42 ^ 

, Prop6rtioa^*of'^ Explained Variance.'of Three- 
^ VariaMte Sets on Selling Gains 
for BJs after Partitioning 
(Total RSQ = 0.2964) 



Variable Set ' 
2 - %3 



Unique to Set 1 • " " .0010 f 

Unique to Set 2 ' /> • /,2843i 

■Uniq\ie to Set 3 \ < • ■ .t)283 



• ■» Common to 1 and 2 ' ^ i' ' : • 0056 .. 0056 

ComUion to 1 and 3 ' . .0106 ' ■ • jj^OlOS \ 

Com^ to 2 arid 3 - -.0281 , '^.02Sl ' \ 

Coimton tg 1. 2 and- 3 -.0052 • -.0052 0052" ' .% " - 

• ^ ^ ^ '' ~ : " " ' 

Almost all, the explairi^ad vari4nca^is atc^ijjufc^d^ to equality of inj^uctip 
for spelling gains. Sp^ilngNiJctins for the BI grou^seem^to be mor^ • " 
asso^ciated with school tnah'wjth homd^ enviroiffiient «s vere reading gains". In 
fact, reading gains and spelling-'^ain*, correlate 0. 5682 for the BI group. 



/ 

Whil6 none of the abo^l^e contriButions is statistically significant at 
a « .05^ these contributions are not directly comparable to other exceptionality 
groups with larger .sample sizes. For instance, the unj^queness of variable set 
2 is certainly signif Ic^t^and might also be statistically significant were 
the sample size inci:ea;3ed. from 20. ' ' ^ 

' The, very small contributions of sets 1-and 3 are offset even more by 
their ijegative common contributions. The negative common contrfb;Litions^f 
sets 2 and 3 stem from negative correlations among all quality Indicatora and 
cost. There is aiso a negative correlation between cost and spelling gains. 
Spelling pretest and gain scores cotrelate 0,.'1093'; however, ♦a ceiling or 
regir^ssion effect is still a possibility since spelling ^ain and chronological 
age correlatB -0.3642., Also, IQ and spelling §ain correlate 0.5293 which Is 
significant at* a « .01.\ This signif icant/relationship helps hold down school 
effects in general. * , f * • 

• } - — . • 

Arithmetic Gains . A sample of 20 BI classrooms responded to^ the WRAT" 

, arithmetic subscale with results^*presented in Table 43. 
• * 

^ ^ TABLE '43 

Proportions of' Explained Variance of Three , 

Variable Sets on Arithmetic Gains ' ' « 

" , • ^ for Bis after Partitioning 

^ . ' . • (Total RSQ » 0.6993) t . ' ' 



















Vaitidble 

2 


Set , 
.3... 


Unique to Set 1 ^ 




, .1785 






Unique to Set- 2 






.2195 




^Unique to Se*t 3\ ^ 
Commoa to 1 and 2 x 




,0806 


.080fr 


.1309 . 


Gominqn to 1 and'^B 




.2352 




-2352 


Common to 2 and 3 
Common to 1, 2 and 3 






-.0919 


. -.0919 




-.0535 


-.0535 


-.0535 



Although variable set 2 uniqueness is the g;reates<t, it^ is not significant 
^t' .05, as are variable sets 1 and 3. .Thjisis due to the higher* dega*^"^ 
ot freedom Associated ^th variable set 2. Xtnere are four quantity indicJ^tors) . 
The Mgativ.e overlap between' sets 2 and 3 Mems from moderately higH negative ^ 
correlations betv^een cost and quality^in^^ators for the BI group. Hpweve^, 
arfth^^tic gkins and quality correlate positively (0.32 for INSPkoTO, 0;13 
fot INSSETTO, 0;2'5 for ADMSUPTO, and 0.12 ior INCLATO)/ Cost .and gain 
correlate 0.66 ai^d^ gains with chronological age correlate positively (0*37). 
Arithmietic gaina also correlated less intensely with IQ for' the BI group than * 
'(/Ith other other1| cognitive .measures ,^ leaving move variance to be accgunted . 
for by thesi spe^flc school effects. Thfere seem to be no ceiling or regression 
effects here \iAiich^may produce the much higher r2 ,f or^ arithmetic than the other 
three ^91 scales* (Observed. : . . , ' 
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BACKGROUND 



\ t TJ]i^ Peftinsylvania Department of Education has completed a t\^9-y,ear, 
f intensive, -large-scale research study of!' five major special education progtaps. 

T^iis study involved testing ^students and observing special educat^n classrooms. 
^ Pdr example, iji'the first- year (x975) of the sfcudy^ the Department of EWation ^ 
*teste4 about 3\90Q Students and observed 388 classrooms as a statewide represen- 
tative sampl^^ Theyeecond year the department was able to evaluate aTiout 2,300 
of the same studAts and 300 classrooms for the following types of childref%: 

Educable Mentally Retarded Xms) — Included In this category are those retarded 
children with an I.Q, range of 55-80, Such children suffer from retarded mental 
development and exhibit impaiifed adaptive, behavior in( learning, maturatioii or . 
sociar adjustment. ^ ' 



Trainable^ Mentally. Retarded (1>550>— IncliHe^ in this category are retarded chil- 
dren with an I.Q. range .of 25-55. They also, as do the EMR's, exhibit impaired 
adaptive behavior in learning, matujration and social adjustmen^t, but the^ degree ^ 
of afiv^rity is greater, as the I.Q. range Indicates. . ' 

Physically Handicapped (PH)— This. category includes those children with orthopedic 
disabilities and/or other mild-to-proiEound health impairments in such areas as 
speech, hearing or vision. These conditions are of such magnitude Chat they limit 
theygglucatiQnal perfoi^ance and normal classrobm accommodation of the child. 

Socially and, Emotiona^lly Disturbed (SEP)— tVIs category is made up of those 
children who' exhibit sufficient emotional and atypical social behavior to require 
special placement. ^Their deviate behavior may range. from overt destruction to 
withdrawal from reality. Ihese emptional difficulties" may result in educational 
deficits. - ( • ^ V ^ : • ^ 

Brain Injured ( BI) children in Jjiis category: are ^learning -disabled because . 

/of deficiencies in the^cquisition pf' basic skills sueh as ^reading, writing, f 
spelling and arithmetic. THey ,may havfr' neurological brain damage, but trheir 
leamirtg problems ^re not primarily the result o£^ mental retardation, physical 
handiicaps or emotional fact^rs^^ « - ^ 



Exceptionality 



« EMR' Elementary 
EMR -Secondary 

V TMR .Eir^entary 
TMR Secondary 

PH Elementary 
PK Secondary 

SED Elementary, 
nSED ^cctndary' , 

BI Elementary 
* BI Secondary ' 



<fo. of 

Students 



DES«ll 
Is y 



TABLE 1 . 

iPTioN or sampl: 



Average 
' Age ■ 



^Average Np. ^jrs. Aver^tge 
^n Spec. Ed. , 'I.Q. 



593 
281 

^188 - 
147 , 

1-21 . 
78 

137 
10^ 



11.'58 
16'. 50 

12.22* 

17-. 61 : 

11.53. 
16. 80 

11.31 

l^.-97; 

li.0.7 
14.66 



4.18 
6. .75 

5.54 
9.50' 

4.98 
8,35 

:^^5 

3.83 

2.90 
3 '.95 



68.73 
69.29 

43'. 51 
40.29- 




92.21 
90.97 



OBJECTltrES 



r 



- The major reason for the study wa$ to measure and analyze th^ee critical 
areas'; (1) learning outcomes of students, (2) quality ' of^ special education 
programs and (3) costs associated .with the administration and operation of 
special education. ' * - 

Further research was p]^^ on gaining insights into the* relationship - 
apong the studfent learnirfg out^mes, quality 'of programs and costs. For example, 
do good quality programs' consistently contribute to student learning outcopies ^ 
and do ggpd quality programs necessarily. call for Higher costs? 

^' ^ - ^'".^ MEA-SURE^IeNT OF OBJECTIVES ^ ' ^ , 

'Basic Skills"Tha-Wide Range Achievement Test (^^T) was used to assess progress 
in basic a^kills/^or all children in the study e^tcept 'TMR's. This instrument, * 
appropriate^ foT use w£th children of extremely varying ability levels, provides 
in a relatively short i^eriod of testing time measures of three basic cognitive " ^ 
skills:. (1) (tending, (2) spelling and (3) arithmetic. . • ^ 

For the TMi children t-he WRAT was con^dered" inappropriate. Ther^ore,.. 
tha TMR Performance Prof ile (Tp PF) was useta with this cdtegor^LA This insftument 
upes a^- checklist ^to>^llow someone familiar MthNthe individual clKild, usually the 
/eacJier, to i/entify the child's pertormanceNleydl on 240'it«ms which assess six. 
^jox areas: / (J.) social b^fehavior, (2) self-dare, Xs) commuiiication^ ' (4) basic 
,knowledge, (5) practical skills and (6) body 'usa^^e.Xafor tzhis 'study 'the instrument 
wa^ scprgd t\ giv^qpe total indicator of ' performance? ^ ^ ' 

Social Competency — The" iiistrument used to asses's this characteristic for all 
children *as the Vineland ^Social Maturity Scale. This medsiire, like the TMR PP 
uses^ checklist to allow someone familiar with the- child to report co^fetenc'e ^ 

"^^^^^^ six. areas: (1) s^lf he^^, (2) locomotion, *(3) occupation,-' 

('4) communication, ♦ (5.) self-directton and. (6) ^cializatioh! The instrument, can 
'be scored to produce a measure of "social age." ^ ' ^ 

Quality of programs— This varlabl^as measured by the Indicators .q£ Quality 
instrument, developed especially for this study. Combining both observation and 
interview techniques, the measure contains 38 itemfi whicli are scored to yield f pux 
subscale scores and a tbtal summary score. The four subscales are: (1) V 
Instriictidnal Process, (2) Instructional Setting' a^d Programs, (3) Adm^.nist ratine 
Support^ and (4) Integration with regular Cla88r6om. V • 



In both years-bf the study, the observers/dnterviewets *who useci tlie 



Itidicatorrs ,of Quality underwent common trait>^ing *to assure iifter-- judge reliability. 
These training- '^es^ions included familiarization with the instrument,, discussion 
of criteria for assessing individual items, suggested interview iecKnfqvies, 
geVieral rating procedure's and, finally / practice in special education classrooms* 

. / • ^ -j^ . ♦ ' 

• Eaph of the 38 items was rated on a scale of one' (tire' lowest x^ing); *tp 
five' (the highest) . • • ' . " , \. • 



1 



Costs--The department collected and analysed budget line .iteij^Osts for e^ch 
type of exceptionality *at the elementary an^ secon4ary^ levels./' Average class 
costs per school distrUo^ and' intermediate unit 'for each e>4cdptional£ty were ' * 
adjusted by, aqtual teacfter' salaries to obtain a more 'accurate cost for 'each 
classroom.^ Although collecting actual cost for each classroom jaay be theoretically* 
feasible,- the -department found, this to be' impractical . \ ^ 



r 



HIGHLIGHTS OF RESEARCH BINDINGS 



Learning! Outcomes of Sf:ydentS" Studen£ attainment in social competencies^nd 
bagic slcills^was generally yery impressive. I'qr example, the average ^ucable 
i^entally retarded student at th$ seco,n4aafx l^v^^gaitled do&e to four y^ars in 
sorial maturity, while the average socially anci emationally disturbed student 
gained ^bo^ut three years during the two-year study period.' Generally, the social 
maturity gains at the elementary level were less than the seconda'ry^levftl but the^ 
average social gain amounted to the two years expected for the nonhandicapped* 
/ ' * * . • o " 

,Basi6. skill gains wer? also impressive, despite the fact that these 
studentfe have different levels o^ handicap. Fot example, the I.Q. level of EHR 
students xanged frjom 55 to 80,, while TMR 'sfudent^ were in the 25 ta 55 I.Q. range. 

jables 4 anii 5* (See pgs. 5 and 6) summarize the learning gains.. * * 



1976 and S^84 in 197^ 



idS^I 



3.6 in 

so t>he quality of special education in the Commonwealth 



Quality of Special, Education Prograins — The overall ra.ting of quality was 
i>8' good 



-T'ABLE 2 



Scale ■ 



. .INDICATORS OF QUALITY RESULTS • 
CAverage,J^ tings on Scale) 

Ra?li 



1976 



Lpgs 



197^,RatiB 




• Instrudtibnai Process , 
. Instrtfctional Setting 4^ 
- 'AdlBlnis'tratlve Suj)port \ ' 
Integratidn, Olainstreamfbg)' 
•. . Total^^^ • . ' 



3.6? 

"3.89 
2'; 94. 
3.60' 



3,9-3 
»3.78 

4.12 
'.3.28 

3.84 



Costs — Costs 'vary considerably.. For example, TMR elementary costs j^fer class 

> tQ be djue to*variati 
c^rences^n geography. 



>yw w »J w u » J ■w.w^*!-*^^ — — "'"^ " , — — — — X y T 

'.range from $21,140^to* $45,v2J0. SucH differences appeJ| tq be djue to 'variations 
inv class siz^ and to teacher^ salaries that reflect" difll^rer 



popul^tion^ density and so%toeconomic climate* 



. « Resear.ch/rs also compared c*bst8 of special, education with costs of regular 
education.' Tc^r example^, Tabln^ 3 indicates TLt costs 2.38 times .as much, to educate 
an. elementary educabi^ .ret^ard^ed studeff as 
student- - \ ^. ' 



?W ai j^t-do^B to e^ijica^te a're^u^rfr 6Xepe^fary 



SPF.rTAt. EDUCATION COST INI>ICES 




. Elementary 


Secondary' ' 


•Total 


Exceptiorfality 


1974-75 


1975-76\ 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1974-75 


1975-¥b , 


EMR 
TMR 
SED 

PH . ■ 
^ BI 


2.38 
* 3.4-3 
. 4.45 
3.64 
3.53 


2. .10 
p. 39 , 
4.76 • 
4.\7 
.3.62 ■ 


1.66. 
2.00 , 
2.87' 
3.-25 
1.82 


>64 : 
2.21 
' 3.31 ^ 

a.?.8 

2.58 


1.83 
■ j2.50 
3.41 
• ■ ■ 3'.08 
2.67 


1.71 
2.56 

3. '71 -~ 
3.36 
.2.88 

T-3S 





4 4 



z' - 

\ 
I 

f i 



Relation3hil?&— Collectively, pretest scores (fall 1975), qu^aUty and cbstsO 
related 'Significantly to twp-^year' gains in/social inaturity for .the' educaW^ " - 
mentally retarded and trainable mentally retarded. The combined effect of pre- 
testi scores, quality and cost related significantly to gains for TMBJs on the 
performance profile. Pretest scores contributed significantly to gains for ; 
EMR's in aritWtic and spelling. Quality of instruction significantly contri- 
buted to educable mentally retarded and the physically haivdicapped spiling gain^.. 
In addition., costs and pretest scores significantly delated to brain mjured ^ 
.arithmetic gains. ' - ' ' / " 

Overall, quality of &struQtipji had i greater inftu^ce oil gains than did . 
i2osts or pretest acorns. Costs of instruction had JLittle direct explainable ^ . 
influenc^on student progress, and costs diti not rela;fe consi^ently with quality, 
pretest ^ores or pcisttest results. , This difficulty itT expiring the' relationship 
of (;Dsts to quality of instruction and stucient i progress should not J5e allowed to 
overshadow the results which clearl^y documented the consistently significant gains ^ 
1^1 student learning and social maturity. ' . , 

C " ' SUMMARY • ' . ^ ' ^ 



* The .Department of Edud&tion's research Indicates that special education 
students, for the mo&t part;^^^ are ma^^g significant progress in both social compe- 
tencies and basic skills.. ^ x ^ . 

The quality, of special education jS;rograins is generally' good. .1 On a 
scale of 1 dow).;to3 (high) the average combined mating of instructional -vprocess, 
instructional setting, administrative supRori:.4nd efforts to mainstream" the 
handicapped ^^th the nbnhandicapped was 3.8". \ « v 

V / . • • ' c ^ 

/ . On the other hand,, cost of administering and 6perating jspecial education ^ 
programs var>tes a lot, and it does cogt.two tb .four times^ more* than regular^ 
education- • * * ^ 

Ajletailed technical report in limited quantity is available from the • 
Division of Research,- Bayeau of 'information Systems, Pennsylvania. Department of 
Education, .Box 911, 'iHafrisburg, PA 1/126. . . . ^ 
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Tabl6 4 



Socia-I^Md Cognitive Classroom Gains ^ 
Elementary Pupils 



Achievement 



Fall 1975 
Average 



Spring 1977 
/ Average 



Gain 



1. Socially ^nd Emotionally Disturbed 



Social ^ge 
Reading ^ 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 



Social Age 
Reading 
.^pellin-g^ 
Arithwetic 



Social A'ge 
Reading' 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 



* Social 'Age 
Reading 
Spelling 

" Arithmetic 



^ Social Age 
TMR Pfroflle 



9.20 
3.25 
.2.85- 
3.10 



II. Brain Injiafed" 



11.50 
. 4.73 
4.00 



2.30 
1.53-^ 
1.16' 
0.97 



9.7& , 
2.78 ■ 
2.52 

2.98 ' ' «W ^ 
III. Physically Handica^ed 



6.80 
2.50 
2.25' 
2.30 



8.00 
3.56 
3:85 

:3.22 



IV. 



Educable Mental^ Retar4e4 



8.50 
•1.93 
1.92 
2.07 



10.40 
2.63 
2.60 
2.84 



• Trainable Mentally Retarded 

• / . 

4 . 80 ' ••• 6/ 40 

391.9(3 • 49^.^0 1-'. 

• • I 



1.60. 
98.50^ 

( ■ ■ 



110 
104 

io2 

102 



11, 80 


2.10 


132 


3.95 . 


1.19 


135 


3.64 


♦ i:i3 . 


136 


3.97 




127 




^0 



^Repres^nts the number of same .pupils tested ..each, time for . gain score 
computation. , , - ° sL ' i ; . ' '• ' . ' - 



2.30 equals 2 years, 3 months average gain in social Na'ge between 6he ^ 
fall of, 1975 and the spril^g" of 1977 . " ^ ".' ' " * r ' 

1.53 is.a'gi;ade equ:j.valenjt score average gain of. alightl,y over I'ysar, 
5 months between the- fall of %9 75 and .t)ie spring of 1977-. •' ^ 

*^98.50 represents an average r^w scbre gain of about 25 pfer pe.nt .pn 'Che" 
TMR J>erfor*ance Pro/ile' between the fall .o if 1975 and the sprlAg. of 1977. 



1 



- 5- 



90 



Social" and Cognitive Classroom Gains 
»>i Secondary iPupils ^. 



'^^all 1975 



- Achi^ement 



Average 



Spring- 'igj? 
"Average 



Gain 



N 



^ Social Age. 
° Reading _^ 
Spelling l" 
* Arithmetic 



l\ Socially ^nd Emotionally Disturbed, 



14.10 * 
.6.14' 
5.17 
5.00 



16 ."80 
7.13 

5.98 



2.76' 
1.10*^ 
0.83' 
1;16 



70 
69 
68 



Social Age 
Reading 
'Spellit 
Artthmekic 




• Social Age V 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 



Social A^e 
.Riding 
Spteiling " 
■Arithmetic 



Social Age 
TMR. Profile 



II. Bxain Injured 

14.40N ' • 16. lb- 

' 4.15 5.10 

3.56 • 4.13 

4:29 5.41 

III. 'Physically Handicapped- 



V. 



8.40 
3.02 
4.45 
4.12 



9.90 
5.99 
5.32 
5.10 




Educable Mentally Retarded 



13.60 
3.75 
■3.70 
3.82 



17.30 
.4.30 
4-,>24 ■ 

■ 4.45 



Trainable Mentally Regarded 



7.50 

495 



8.30 

579^50 




1.70 
1.01 
0.72 
1.21 



1.50 
0.93' 
0.94 
1.12 



3.70 
0.60 
0.'62 
0.74 



0.80. 
.88. 29' 



87 
?7 
78 
84 



78 
71 
67 
64 



560 
507 
*56' 

476- 



139. 
177 



Represents the number of same j^upils tested each time for galn-^core - 
computation. 

''■ ' • ' 

^2.70 equals ^ yeafs, 7 months average gain in social age/between the fall 
of • 1975 and the spring of 1977. ' ' 

^1.10 is *a grade equivalent score average gaiji of one year, one month 
between the fall of 1975 and the spring of 1977^ 

^^88.29 represents an average raw 'score gain of Qver 12 per cent on the TMR 
^ J^erfonnance Profile Jfetween the fall of 1975 and the spring of 1977. 



9. 



